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“ Susan Coolidge ” gives our readers the poetry of 


the desert this week, and Mr. Edward L. Wilson gives 
them some of its stubborn prose facts. President 
Bascom, on the contrary, tells anew ofa land that has 
no desert wastes,—a land through which we journey 
together as we study the Word of God. 


A prominent clergyman has said, that pastors too 
often make idols of their church edifices. Well, that 
may be so; but there are church edifices—a good many 
of them too—which are not fairly up to the South Sea 
Island idols in beauty of form, in attractiveness of 
finish, or in expensiveness of decoration. If you will 
worship your church, do whitewash it, and have the 
paint cleaned up, and the floors swept. Give your 
idol a fair show before the world. It is a shame to a 
man to be mean towards that which he worships, or 
towards that which he worships in. 


The steady progress making in systematic Bible 
study, through the influence of the International les- 
son system, brings a new demand, with each new year, 
for fresh and improved helps to Bible study. That 
which answered well enough for this year, will not do 
for the year to come. The Sunday School Times 
recognizes this fact, and endeavors to act in view of it. 
For 1883, we have planned a series of helps quite in 
advance of anything before attempted. The critical 
notes on the New Testament lessons are to be prepared 
by Ex-President Woolsey, chairman of the American 
Company of New Testament Revisers; and those on 
the Old Testament, by Professor William H. Green, 
chairman of the Old Testament Company. In addi- 
tion to the various departments of lesson helps already 
filled week by week in our columns, we have arranged 
for a series of side-light articles on special topics, by 
eminent writers on both sides of the Atlantic For 
mstance, we have already secured the writing for us 





of such special articles as the following, for the first six 
months merely: 


An Introduction to the Study of the Acts. 
By Ex-President Woolsey. 

Critical Theories of the Composition of the Acts. 
By Dr. Caspar René Gregory. 


The World as it was in the Apostolic Age. 
By Ex-Provost Charles J. Stillé. 


Jewish Expectations Concerning the Messiah. 
By Professor J. A. Broadus. 


The Influence of Christ, as shown in the Teachings 
of the Apostles. 
By Lord Bishop Ellicott. 
The Scope and Purpose of the Apostolic Miracles. 
By Ex-President Mark Hopkins. 


The Natural Aspects of the Apostolic Miracles. 
By Principal J. W. Dawson. 


The Jewish Authorities in the Apostolic Age 
By Dr. Christian D. Ginsburg. 

Ethics of the Rabbis. 
By Dr. A. S. Isaacs. 


Persecutions of the Early Church. 
By Professor George P. Fisher. 


The First Christian Martyr. 
By Bishop Alfred Lee. 
The Herod of the Acts. 
By Dr. Leonard Woolsey Bacon. 


Deacons and Deaconesses of the Apostolic Church. 
By Professor Philip Schaff. 


The Training of Paul for his Work among the 
Gentiles. 
By Dean Howson. 
The Missionary Spirit in the Apostolic Church. 
By Bishop Edmund De Schweinitz. 
Early Christian Missions. 
By Professor Theodor Christlieb. 
Christianity’s Conflict with Paganism. 
By Abbot Gerhardt Uhlhorn. 


Pagan Incarnations in contrast with The Incarnation. 
By Principal G. M. Grant. 


The Secret of Christianity’s Power. 
By President Lemuel Moss. 


The Transition from the Jewish to the Christian 
Church, as Illustrated by the Reformation. 
By Vice-Provost C. P. Krauth. 


Practical Lessons from the Early Church. 
By Bishop Matthew Simpson. 


These articles do not complete the entire list planned 
for the first half of the year; others will be named 
very shortly. For the lessons from the Old Testament 
in the last six months of the year, an equally strong 
series of special articles is in progress of arranging ; and 
the list will soon be announced in our columns. 





There is no more important part in the work of 
wise training, than the holding back a good and a 
bright child from over-study and from over-interest 
in study. The better and brighter the child, the 
greater the danger in this direction. And the 
more the parents ef a child value knowledge, 








and delight in intellectual attainments and progress, 
the larger their liability to err in over-stimulating 
that child in the pursuit of knowledge. There, doubt- 
I children who need a strong pressure to make 
Be at all; but the parents of such children 

least likely to exert that pressure, and such chil- 
dren are themselves least likely to be affected by the 
pressure. When parents are pleased and proud that 
their children are at the head of their classes, that 
they have high “ marks,” and that they win prizes at 
school, then there is danger to the children. The 
children of such parents commonly need holding back 
rather than pushing ahead in their studies. It requires 
some courage, it is true, and some self-denial also, for 
a parent to see his neighbor's children going ahead 
of his child, winning praise and honors that a little 
pressure on his child might secure to that child; 
but not to exercise that courage and that self 
denial is often a wrong to the child, and is likely to 
prove a cause of bitter regret by and by. This isa real 
practical evil, one that is. most prevalent in the better 
class of families, and that is operative chiefly against 
the more deserving class of children. It is pre-emi- 
nently an American error; or it is pre-eminently an 
error in America, where almost everything runs to 
high pressure: yet it is not unknown elsewhere. © 
Professor Huxley has said pungently: “The educa- 
tional abomination of desolation of the present day is 
the stimulation of young people to work at high 
pressure by incessant competitive examinations. Some 
wise man (who probably was not an early riser) 
has said of early risers in general, that they are con- 
ceited all the forenoon, and stupid all the afternooti. 
Now whether this is true of early risers in the com- 
mon acceptation of the word or not, I will not pre- 
tend to say ; but it is too often true of the unhappy chil- 
dren who are forced to rise too early in their classes. 
They are conceited all the forenoon of life, and stupid 
all its afternoon. The vigor and freshness which should 
have been stored up for the purposes of the hard 
struggle for existence in practical life, have been 
wasted out of them by precocious mental debauchery, 
by book-gluttony, and lesson-bibbing.” Bright chil- 
dren need curbing rather than spurring in ‘the 
school race. Many a parent looks well to the duty 
of stimulating his child in study. Parents do not, 
so commonly as they should, consider the duty of 
holding their children back from a high standing and 
successful effort in school competitions. 





ARE YOU TOO GOOD FOR THAT? 


No man would admit that he really thinks himself 
the best man in the world; but most men would claim 
that they are not the worst of men; that, in fact, they 
are a great deal better than the worst. Yet, after all, 
what reason have any of us for saying, or feeling, that 
we are quite another sort of person from the worst of 
the race; another sort in nature and spirit, and in 
susceptibility to evil, as well as another sort in our 
record of actual transgression? Wherein is the innate 
difference between us and those whose great crimes we 
abhor? 

While studying the Bible story of the men and 
women of old, a good many of us are pretty sure that 
in like circumstances with theirs we should have been 
and have done more like those whose spirit and con- 


duct proved praiseworthy, than like those whose spirit 
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and conduct brought unqualified condemnation. We 
feel that, of the two, Abel represents us better than 
Cain—in both faith and works. And we have a sense 
of having more in common with Joseph than with any 
other of the twelve sons of Jacob. We know that we 
could never have had the heart of Pharaoh; but we 
might have been like David—in everything but his 
crimes. And what women is there who is not sure 
that, if she were a queen, she would be a good deal 
more like Esther than like Jezebel? We know that 
we have some resemblances with John, but none with 
Judas, As to Peter, we can understand how we 
should have said with him, to the Master: “ Though 
I should die with thee, yet will I not deny thee;” but 
how he could have lied and cursed when he was sus- 
pected of discipleship, is quite beyond our comprehen- 
sion. It proves to us how different we are from Peters 

Yet, after all, is it true, that mankind is by nature 
divided into two great classes—the good and the 
and that we ean say for ourselves that we belong 
the good class, as over against the bad—even though 
we do not claim to stand first in that class? Or, is it 
the fact, that the possibilities of good and evil, in the 
extreine, are in every soul; and that no one of us can 
say that he is too good to be in danger of the greatest 
evil? Take the case of Judas for an example; and 
he, in the opinion of all of us, is the worst man in the 
entire Bible story. He seemed, at the start, to be a 
good man. We have every reason to suppose that he 
counted himself one of the better sort. His fellow- 
disciples evidently looked at him in that light up to 
the very hour of his greatest crime. They trusted 
him es their treasurer. Even after they had known 
him intimately for a long period, when they were 
plainly told by their common Master that one of the 








mated a suspicion of Judas. Judging by all that we 
know of him prior to his terrible fall, what right have 
we to say that we are utterly incapable of such a crime 
as that which blackens the name of Judas? 

Ah! the difference between Cain and Pharaoh and 
Jezebel and Judas, and the best of us, is not a differ- 
ence between natures, but a difference between thei: 
course and ours up to the present hour; a differencc 
in the exercise or in the restraint of qualities common 
to us all. Their characters came to be what ow 
characters might come to be. They did what we in 
and of ourselves are none too good to do, Unless w: 
recognize this truth, we fail of knowing our own constani 
danger, and of putting ourselves on guard against it. 
* Wherefore let him that thinketh he standeth, tak« 
heed lest he fall!” As Dr. Bruce, in his Train 
ing of the Twelve, has said concerning the crime 
of Judas, “It is not desirable that we should think 
of the traitor as an absolutely unique character: 
as the solitary perfect incarnation of satanic wicked- 
ness, We should rather so think of his crime as that 
the effect of contemplating it in our minds shall be to 
make us, like the disciples, ask, Is it 1? Is it 1?” 

The more we know of our own hearts, and the more 
we know of the hearts of our fellows—whether our 
knowledge is gained from the study of the Scriptures, 
or from the teachings of human philosophy, or from 
the range of our personal experience and observation 
—the plainer is the truth to us, that the good men 
and the bad men of our race are of a common stock ; 
and that the best of men has in his very nature the 
possibility of being like the worst of men; while th« 
worst of men was not by his nature cut off from th 
possibility of being brought into fellowship of spirit 
and conduct with the best of men. 

In a discriminating essay on Hawthorne's Scarlet 
Letter, Henry Giles says: “The best has need to 
watch and be humble, We have all of us, potentially, 
the elements of every sin. That sin does not come 
into consciousness or commission, may be a negation 
of trial, and not a triumph of virtue. Why should 
we not apply the great idea of our human identity, 
our human oneness, to guilt as well. as to goodness! 
To feel that the situation of the direst criminal was 
possible to any of us, seems to us truly as needful to 





justice as to mercy—a sure bond of genuine charity. 


And what right have we to claim kindred with the 
saint, and exclude the sinner?” Hufeland, in the 
preface to Kant’s Might of the Spirit, affirms: “Ever 
true remains the emblem, that a man should reckon 
himself as the rider of a wild horse,—a reasonable 
spirit united with a beast which bears him, and which 
connects him with the earth, but which ought to be 
guided and ruled by him. Therein appears the pro’- 
lem of his whole life. Consists it not in this, that he 
should fight this beast in him, and subject it to his 
higher might?” Again, the Rev. Frederick W. 
Robertson, in his notes on the Fifty-first Psalm, as 
it reveals the sin and the penitence of David, says: 
“Two sides of our mysterious twofold being here! 
Something in us near to hell; something strangely 
near to God. ‘ Half beast—half devil?’ No; rather 
half diabolical—half divine: half demon—half God 
.. . In our best estate and in our purest moments 
is something of the Devil in us which, if it could 
known, would make men shrink from us. The 
germs of the worst crimes are in us all. In our deep- 
est degradation there remains something sacred unde- 
filed, the pledge and gift of our better nature.” And 
in the following of this thought it is that the poet 
tells us : 
“ The Godhead in us wrings our nobler deeds 
From our reluctant selves.” 

Yet again the Scriptures, more accurately than any of 
these uninspired statements, declare the truth: “ The 
heart is deceitful above all things, and desperately 
wicked : who can know it?” “ Who can say, I have 
made my heart clean, I am pure from sin?” “If we 
say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the 
truth is not in us.” 

It is not merely, that having a sinful nature we are 
constantly liable to sin in one way or in another 
(everybody admits that) ; but it is that, having a sin- 
ful nature we are liable, under temptation and press. 
ure, to commit any possible sin; that, indeed, no form 
of sin is a danger beyond the present susceptibility o! 
our own unaided natures. How common it is for us t 
say, or to feel, that although there are sins which we 
might be led to commit, there are others of which w« 
are quite incapable. Some of us are sure that we could 
never deliberately do a mean or dishonorable thing : 
that we could not consciously betray a trust; that we 
could not fail a friend, or a great cause, in an emer 
gency. Others of us are sure that we could not be 
induced to plan acrime for personal ends ; that avarice. 
or lust, or revenge, could never so control us that we 
would consent to stain our hands or our hearts with 
the guilt that others are taking upon themselves, on 
this side or on that, continually ; that, in fact, there 
are limits to owr susceptibility to evil. “Though al) 
others should do it, yet will not I!” is the thought of 
many a soul in the suggestion of a possible transgres- 
sion. Yet whoever speaks or thinks thus, is so far 
ignorant of his own nature, and is so far peculiarly 
liable to be off guard in the direction of his immediate 
personal danger. To a sinful nature, any form of sin 
is a possibility—without any change of nature in prepa- 
ration for it. And who of us will say that he has 
not a sinful nature? 

Many of us recognize the truth, that, if a man begins 
a course of evil, there is no telling where his passage in 
that course will end ; but not all of us realize that a 
man may pass from a high plane to the depths of evi! 
without stopping on the way down. A man may slide 
or step, little by little, from the top to the bottom of a 
towering cliff; or, again, he may go over the precipice 
from the top tothe bottom, in asingle plunge. David's 
double crime was not what might have been expected 
from his early training in the peaceful and primitive 
life of a shepherd, nor from his later training in the 


chivalrous and heroic life of a soldier in the host of 


Jehovah. Peter was the last man of the apostles to 
have been suspected of such mean cowardice as he 
proved guilty of; and he failed just where and just 
when he thought he was strongest,—and this not with- 
out a show of reason for so thinking. Any man is in 
danger on what seems the strongest side of his nature, 
as well as on that which is obviously the weakest 





side. And if there is a sin which a man counts 
himself proof against, in and of himself, that is a 
sin for him to watch against. He is liable to be sur- 
prised at any point where a possibility of failure 
would be a surprise to him. 

In view of this great truth it is clear, that our free- 
dom from any particular sin up to the present time 
is, on the one hand, no result of our incapability of 
such a sin as that, and, on the other hand, no proof 
that we are not in any danger of falling into that 
very sin at the first opportunity, or under the first 
sore temptation in its direction. It is of God’s sus- 
taining grace that we have been kept from that sin 
thus far. It is only through God’s sustaining grace 
that we may still be kept from it. And because of 
our inability to know fully the special weaknesses 
and the special dangers of our personal natures; and 
because of the liability of a sinful nature to fail 
under temptation at what seems its strongest side, the 
heart prayer of each of us should be, continually, 
“Who can understand his errors? cleanse thou me 
from secret faults’—from the germs of evil within 
me that I do not suspect, as well as from the many 
that I am acquainted with.” And again, “Lord, 
‘hold up my goings in thy paths, that my footsteps 
slip not.’ ‘Hold thou me up, and I shall be safe;’ 
for I am safe only as I am upheld by thee.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


An acquaintance with the main features of the Lands 
of the Bible is essential to the truest understanding of 
the facts and teachings of the Bible. Hence it is that 
we are always glad to give help in the study of the 
geography and the manners and customs of those lands. 
A South Carolina subscriber asks a question in this line, 
which others also may be glad to have answered. It is: 

What biblical geography can you recommend as the best for 
a thorough study of the geography of the Bible. Please state 
price, if known, and publisher. 

For the English reader, the best available Bible geog- 
raphy is Carl Ritter’s Geography of Palestine and the 
Sinaitic Peninsula, as translated by the Rev. William 
L. Gage. It is in four volumes, octavo, and is published 
by D. Appleton & Co., New York, at $14. But a very 
good compendium of information in this field, and in a 
wider one also, is Professor E. P. Barrows’s Sacred Geog- 
raphy and Antiquities, published by the American Tract 
Society, New York, at $2.00. The best compact series of 
maps, with added notes of explanation, is the Rev. Samuel 
Clark’s Bible Atlas, published by the Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge, and for sale by E. and J. B. 
Young & Co., Cooper Union, New York, at $5.00. 


There is a steadily growing interest among pastors in 
the study of methods of wise preaching to children. 
Again and again we have answered inquiries for infor- 
mation in this line—notably in the issues of The Sunday 
School Times for September 17, 1881, and March 25, 
1882—and now again the question comes, from a Massa- 
chusetts correspondent: 

Will you kindly inform me of the best books you know of on 
sermons to children? I should like to study some standard 
work to acquire the power of addressing children from the 
pulpit. 

Of good specimen sermons to children there is a great 
variety, from the Rev. Dr. John Todd’s Lectures to Chil- 
dren, down through the Rev. Dr. Newton’s series to the 
more recent issues of Hosannas of the Children by the 
Rev. Dr. »Macduff, and the Rev. Dr. McLeod’s several 
volumes of children’s sermons, all published by the Car- 
ters; the Rev. W. F. Crafts’s Talks to Boys and Girls 
about Jesus, including the work of a number of ‘promi- 
nent preachers, published by Funk and Wagnalls; and 
the Rev. John C. Hill’s The Children’s Sermon, pub- 
lished by the Presbyterian Board of Publication. Of 
works on the principles and methods of preaching to 
children, we know of no other work than Mr. Trumbull’s 
Children in the Temple, as published by W. J. Holland, 
Springfield, Mass. 


There is nothing like discussion of the work of the 
Revisers, w show the value of the Revisers’ work. We 
recently called attention to the change in the reading of 
the list of “fruit of the Spirit,” in Galatians 5: 22, 23, 
whereby the word “faith” of the old translators is 
omitted, “faithfulness” being substituted therefor, 
as being truer to the original text. We added the 
comment that “faith is rather a means of life for 
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the Rev. Dr. John E. Todd, a critical scholar whose dis- 
satisfaction with the Revision is widely known, to write to 
us as follows: 


New Haven, Conn., Nov. 6, 1882. 
To The Editor of The Sunday School Times : 

I think that you are in error, textual and theological, in your 
recent remarks about the omission of “ faith ” from “ the fruit 
of the Spirit” (Gal. 5: 22, 23). The word rendered “ faith’s 
in the Authorized Version was in the original text, according to 
all existing manuscripts and other authorities. But the Revi- 
sers have changed the transdation. The word occurs nearly two 
hundred and fifty times in the New Testament, and is always 
rendered “ faith ” by the Revisers, except in one place (Acts 17: 
31) where it is rendered “ assurance,” two places (Rom. 10: 
17 ; 2 Thess. 2: 13) where it is rendered “ belief,” one place (Tit. 
2: 10) where itis rendered “ fidelity,” and one place besides the 
one under discussion (Rom. 3: 3) where it is rendered “ faith- 
fulness.” In the two places last named the Greek word seems 
to mean, as it does occasionally, not the faith of a person in 
another, but, subjectively, the quality in a person which makes 
him a suitable object of faith in others, or, in other words, 
trustworthiness, which the Revisers, in their ignorance of the 
English language, seem to have supposed to be the same thing 
as “ faithfulness,”—a very different quality. But it is not at 
all certain that this secondary meaning of the Greek word is the 
one in which it is employed here. It is a very rare use of the 
word, and is not to be supposed except when there is absolute 
necessity, or, at least, conclusive evidence. There is no reason 
to think that the word is used here in any other than its ordi- 
nary meaning. So far from its being true that faith is not a 
fruit of the Spirit, it is expressly declared by Paul to be one of 
the three greatest of “ spiritual gifts” (1 Cor.13:13). And itis 
the uniform teaching of the New Testament, and almost uni- 
versal belief of the church, that everything in us that is good 
spiritually is derived from the Spirit; in us, that is, in our 
fleshly, unrenewed natures, “ dwelleth no good thing,” not even 
faith, which is expressly declared by Paul (Eph. 2:8) to be 
“the gift of God.” But if faith is one of the fruits of the Spirit, 
it hardly seems probable that so important a quality, especially 
in the theology of Paul, would be omitted by him in an enume- 
ration of the fruits of the Spirit. It seems probable, therefore, 
that not only in using “ faithfulness” as a synonym of trust- 
worthiness, but also in giving this subjective meaning to the 
Greek word at all, and not rather giving it its ordinary mean- 
ing, “ faith,” the Revisers are wrong—as usual. 

Yours truly, 
Joun E. Topp. 

On the textual point, Dr. Todd is partly right, and 
again he is at issue with the Revisers—as usual. The 
Greek word pistis, which has a numberof meanings, and 
which sometimes is translated “faith” and again is not, 
isin the original text. But the Revisers were of opinion 
that the fair equivalent of our English word “ faith,” as 
that word is commonly employed elsewhere in the New 
Testament, is not there. Nor is this a new thought with 
the Revisers. The belief that the word pistis should here 
be rendered “ fidelity,” or “ faithfulness,” or “truth,” 
was held and expressed by Luther, Calvin, Matthew 
Pool, Bengel, and Adam Clarke, and even cautious 
Bloomfield says this has been the belief of “ most recent 
commentators.” Conybeare declares that “faith (in 
its larger sense) coudd not be classed as one among a num- 
ber of the constituent parts of love’’—as in 1 Corin- 
thians 13. But Dr. Todd is positive that “there is no 
reason” for this general sweep of scholarly opinion on 
this point. Here is where we differ with him, and agree 
with the Revisers. On the theological point, we ven- 
ture again to differ squarely with Dr. Todd. As we 
look at it, “faith” is indeed “the gift of God” (al- 
though, by the way, Dr. Todd misreads his Greek 
in supposing that this is the declaration of Eph. 2: 8), 
and faith is a gift of gifts as a means of other gifts. 
As we read the Scriptures, “faith” is not a deaf nora 
fruit; itis the very root of the matter. It is primarily as 
the “grain of mustard seed,” planted by the Holy Spirit, 
by which the root of Christian life shall be brought into 
form and power, as preliminary to the fruit-bearing of the 
tree. “ As it is written, ‘The just shall live by faith,’ ” 
the life which the believer lives while in the flesh,—the 
life which shall show itself in all the fruits or graces of 
the Spirit,—he is to live by faith. Dr. Todd may have 
full swing in his differences with the Revisers on textual 
points ; but in these days of sharp watchfulness for heresy, 
he should look carefully before he puts himself over 
against that august body (especially when it is backed 
by The Sunday School Times) on a theological point. 





There is hardly any term more commonly misunder- 
stood, and more wretchedly abused, than the term “ re- 
ligious freedom,” or “religious liberty.” And there is 
no greater mistake on this subject, than in supposing 
that all constitutional provisions and all legal enactments 
-in favor of religious freedom are designed to operate 
against religion instead of for it, and that they practi- 








religion in all its forms and in all its fruits, they can claim 
the same protection under the Constitution and laws, in 
their efforts to overthrow and do away with religion, as 
they might claim for the exercise of their religion if they 
had a religion. And again, there are those who think 
that if they call polygamy, or communism, or human 
sacrifices, a part of their “ religion,” they can have full 
swing in that line with the whole power of the govern- 
ment to back them. “If not, where is our boasted ‘re- 
ligious freedom ?’” they ask wonderingly. Their mis- 
take in all this is, in supposing that when the govern- 
ment pledges protection to the exercise of religion in 
every form, it pledges equal protection to every effort to 
do away with religion ; and that since it enforces moral- 
ity as a fruit of religion, it ought, in fairness, to sustain 
immorality when that is claimed as a fruit of religion. 
One of our Canadian correspondents who is all befogged 
on this point, writes : 

I would like to make a remark on a principle which you ap- 
pear to lay down in your article on Girard College. I would 
be as sorry as any one to see colleges established from which 
Christianity is in any way absolutely and perpetually excluded, 
or in which all the teachers must be infidels or free-thinkers. 
But as a matter of abstract principle, how can we prevent it 
if we say there is perfect religious freedom? How can we pre- 
vent a man employing his money, after his death, in teaching 
what he could not only personally teach when living, but could 
even employ others to teach? We could not object ifa Roman 
Catholic, an Episcopalian, a Methodist, or even a Moham- 
medan, left his money to found a college, with a restriction thai 
all those who shall teach in it shall belong to his sect, and 
shall teach nothing not in accordance with its dogmas. Then 
how can we refuse the same right to free-thinkers? We think 
them wrong, and have the vast majority of the people on our 
side ; but that does not give us the right to legislate, as it were, 
against them. Suppose that the tables were turned, and they 
had a majority, and prohibited any religious teaching in any 
school in the land, would we think it just? And that is what 
we are doing. The only ground that can be taken in support 
of the present position of the law, as laid down by you, so far 
as I can see, is that it is against the best interests of the state, 
and free-thinkers might take the same ground if they had a 
majority. It is our view of the case that religion and morality 
go hand in hand, but I fail to see that we have any more right 
to force that view on them than Mohammedans would have to 
force their views onus. If there is a discrimination made 
against any sect or denomination, it is useless to talk of relig- 
ious equality. As it now stands, Christianity is practically, by 
law, the religion of the counéry, and perfect religious freedom 
does not exist, for all other sects are there merely on sufferance. 
Let this be distinctly understood, The position may be right, 
or it may be wrong, but there it is. 


Of course, it is true that if godless and irreligious men 
were in full power in the formation of a government, 
they could declare against all forms of religion, and 
could authorize murder and lust and pillage in spite oi 
the God-given rights of the citizen; but no power of 
that sort, no power to shut out the exercise of religion 
or of morality, now exists, or could be claimed, under the 
government of the United States. Under our constitu- 
tion as it is, anti-religious men, when they happen to b« 
in the majority, have not an equal right with religious 
men in using the machinery of the government for the 
defense and furtherance of plans and measures which 
may be dear to them. Religious men can have the sup- 
port of the laws in shielding meetings for religious wor- 
ship. Anti-religious men cannot have the support o/ 
the laws in breaking up or forbidding religious meetings. 
Religious men in power can employ the government arm 
to stay the practice of vice—in spite of anybody’s claim 
of conscientious devotion to vice. Anti-religious men in 
power, under our government, cannot employ the govern- 
ment arm to stay the practice of virtue by men whose con- 
sciencesapprove virtue. Religious men can have legal pro- 
tection in educating the young in the positive tenets of any 
religion,—any religion which does not in its principles and 
practices directly tend to subvert the rights of individual 
citizens and the principles of all government (and noth- 
ing else deserves the name of a religion), But anti- 
religious men cannot have legal protection in shutting out 
children from the possibility of a religious training, and 
from the possible exercise of religious liberty. Who says 
that religion and anti-religion are on an equality under 
our Constitution and laws? Whoever says this, is 
wretchedly mistaken. Religion has legal recognition 
and protection. Anti-religion exists, as our Canada 
friend says, only “on sufferance,”—and even that within 
limits, This is a truth that ought to be more commonly 
understood. Much of the bluster of anti-religionists 





under the name of “ free religion” isa bluster against | 
our constitution and our laws, and is based on an idea of | 
“ religious liberty ” and of “ religious equality” that is | 
wholly of their imagining. | 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGR, 


Beyond the plain sirocco-fanned, 
The heat and hush of desert’sand, 
A belt of feathery palms arise, 
Traced like a vision on the skies. 
Cool waters ripple at their feet, 

O dream divine, be real as sweet! 
We near, the mocking shadows flee ; 
But could we mount as eagles do, 
High and yet higher, we should see 
Where far, far off the real palms be, 

Behind the false there hides the true. 


Beyond the fog-wreaths ourling gray 
Lies the bright stretch of clear noonday. 
There seas are blue and glad, and bands 
Of white waves leap on yellow sands, 
The merry fisher trims his sail 
With never thought of cloud or gale: 
We sadly sit,—but could we rise 
Above these vapors hovering dun, 
Which are of joy the thin disguise, 
We too should laugh ’neath laughing skies, 
Behind the shadow hides the sun. 


Ah, coward heart! be not so blind, 
Be not so shaken valiant mind, 
As the grim shadow all men fear 
Draws nearer with each urging year, ° 
A hovering shape which flits and flies, 
And stains and blots the sunniest skies. 
Did we but dare to rise above 
As angels do, emparadised, 
Our eyes should see the cloud remove ; 
Behind the dread, the Eternal Love ; 
Behind the death, the welcoming Christ! 





THE WEALTH OF SCRIPTURE. 


BY PRESIDENT JOHN BASCOM, D.D., LL.D. 


A somewhat extended acquaintance with literature, 
and still more with the spiritual wants of our lives, is 
called for before we can be deeply impressed with the 
wealth of the Word of God. The beauty of the heavens 
is not to be discerned at once, but slowly and increasingly 
enters the thoughts, the feelings, and the senses. Much 
is some of the works of man may impress us, there are 
comparatively few of them to which we feel prompted 
often to return, and to them usually only for a somewhat 
narrow class of impressions. The words of men do not 
often carry with them sufficient spiritual power to be an 
ever-returning source of rebuke, encouragement, incite- 
ment, and consolation. A journey in life, long enough 
to compel us to feel something of its dangers and disap- 
pointments, is a necessary condition of putting us in sym- 
pathy with thag varied and grand rehearsal of spiritual 
truth and spiritual life which the Word of God gives us 
in its manifold ministration and acquisitions through 
many centuries. Even when the pleasure conferred by 
the Bible is largely of a literary character, as in that 
grand epic Job, or that sweet idyl Ruth, there is still 
the pure refrc suing stream of a spiritual experience that 
flows vigorously on like a mountain brook,—the soul and 
substance of this fascination. 

The special occasion in which this sense of wealth has 
been deepened in us, has been the reading of the life of 
ivavid, as given inthe books of Samuel. If we take this 
life in connection with the psalms attributed to David, 
we have a very complete and very remarkable picture of 
events, now three thousand years behind us, a picture as 
complete in its outer details and inner force as could 
easily be given of the great men of the past century. 
How can we fail to be impressed with those psalms of 
praise, adoration, petition and confession, as fitly voicing 
forth the events of that perplexed, defeated, and trium- 
phant life. 

The character of David was one of strong impulses; 
wayward and unguarded, yet deeply reverential. We 
are able to see that the psalms of David must have been 
written by one like unto David in experience. The life 
of David, indeed, falls behind the spiritual level of the 
songs; but it is always true that the inspiration and aspi- 
ration of a troubled soul transcend the facts with which 
it is dealing. 

The primary impulses in the life of David are plainly 
tl ose of the psalms referred to David. David was full 
of reverence, His early success as a shepherd boy he 
referred to divine aid, It was this feeling of trust that 
made him confident in the presence of Goliath; it was 
reverence that led him to treat Saul with so much cir- 
cumspection as the Lord’s anointed. This same feeling 
it was which he imparted to Solomon, and which 
expressed itself in the temple, one of the most complete 
and costliest offerings of man to the worship of God, 
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Reverence is also the dominant temper of the psalms. 
They never have been and never will be surpassed in 
eublimity, adoration and praise, 

The psalms of David are also marked by 2 pervasive 
feeling of conflict. The writer shows himself keenly 
alive to the bitter, unjust, and cruel words and actions of ; 
those about him. Everywhere in the history of David 
we find the conditionsof a vexed and harassed life. Saul 
was suspicious, envious, and cowardly, and this temper 
must have sown distrust in his dependants. Jonathan 
was openly and devotedly attached to David, This was 
an additional ground of division and strife. The length 
that the heads of these factions and their partisans were 
ready to go, is seen in Joab’s treachery toward Abner, 
and in the malicious information which Docg carried to 
Saul, and the consequent slaughter of Ahimelech and 
the priests. 

Nor was David, when his authority was fully estab- 
lished, able to escape this evil atmosphere of distrust and 
cruelty. Absalom, simply by personal beauty and the 
ordinary arts of flattery, excited an extended revolt that 
carried with it, not only the mass of the people, but 
David's chief counsellor. Even that most faithful ser- 
vant Joab, David distrusted as one who sought his own 
ends of hatred and ambition under the disguise of the 
king’s service. Nor did David avoid the personal con- 
tamination of suspicion. While he seems to have been 
able to draw men to him with strong bands of love and 
fidelity, we are not always satisfied with the response in 
him which this confidence called out. A dislike of the 
househcld of Saul seems to have contended with his love 
for Jonathan, and in the end to have gained the mastery. 
Joab he hated and feared in spite of his great sorrows, 
and so he left that well-nigh treacherous injunction to 
Solomon, “ Let not his hoar head go down to the grave 
in freace.” He dared not punish his vices, nor was he 
willing to overlook them. It is most natural that David, 
cast hither and thither by events of so perplexed, obscure, 
and dangerous a character, should often return to the 
petition, “ Deliver me from the workers of iniquity, and 
save me from bloody men;” and that he should at times 
let his anger burn hot agaiust them even before the 
Lord. 

Another characteristic of the psalms is their unreserved 
confession of sin. David held a troubled way over -the 
sea of passion. Te by no means escaped its moral disas- 
ters. Cruel deeds and deceitful ones lay at his own 
door. Iie suffered all the evils of sin in becoming a par- 
taker in it. The one thing in which he separated him- 
self from those about him was in deep and bitter repen- 
tance, in renewed aspirations for, and faith in, better 
things. It is the simple thoroughness and justness of his 
confession, “I was born in iniquity, and in sin did my 
mother conceive me,” that makes way for him to renewed 
favor, and once more lets in a ray of light. No action 
could easily have been characterized by more dectit, or 
have hid itself under a more profane disguise of pure 
words, than his conduct toward Uriah. The only redemp- 
tive feature was, that when the prophet spread the trans- 
gression before him, it flashed aj once upon his vision in 
its true colors. 

David achieved whatever he attained to of spirituality 
under the terrible limitations of his own times. He 
shared them intensely, and suffered from them severely. 
The vices which sprang up under him in his own house- 
hold are seen in the story of Tamar and Amnon, and 
Absalom, and Adonijah. The bitter fruits of licentious- 
ness ripened quickly and abundantly, and poisoned all 
who were partakers of them. Tie one thing which sur- 
prises us is that so profound a religious experience could 
accompany a life so fluctuating and censurable, In this 
we are not wise. Every man is in the midst of his own 


sins, and those of his generation. He fights his battle | 


where he is. He does not, and cannot, attain to the 
conception of later periods. Le does not, in redeeming 
his soul, necessarily overcome even according to current 








moral standards. He does, however, discern, learn, 
aspire, repent, and press forward. The struggle within 
one’s own spirit declares his spiritual quality. 


to look simply at the life of David, we should judge him | 


too severely, neither understanding the limitations of his 
time, nor his own fervid temper. It is the psalms of 
David which disclose the real spiritual conflict, and the 
part which he took init. Here we see, as always in the 
good man, an effort to rise above the passion and tumult 
with which he was encompassed, a desire to escape, like 
a rain-beaten and disheveled bud, into light and peace. | 
We should be taught that the spiritual life may be very 
vigorously developed on what may seem to us but a low 
moral level. The world, even in its meaner stages of 
growth, is not so dull a school of morals as it appears to | 
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same clearness with which we trace that of David, would 
disclose the conflict of great spiritual forces, in which the 
thoughts were thoroughly tossed about and their charac- 
ter profoundly tried. 

It was a touching comment, both on the successes 
and the failures of David's life, that, while it was in his 
heart to build a house unto the Lord, the work was not 
granted him, but was assigned to a son who should come 
after him, Yetin that beloved son we sce the same vir- 
tues and vices which the father had sown, spring up for 
a second harvest of good and evil. 

University of Wisconsin. 





BUYING WATER IN TIIE DESERT. 
BY EDWARD L, WILSON, 

What a great blessing was water to people of the olden 
time! How much stress is laid by the Bible upon its 
value and importance; and how much trouble was taken 
by the patriarchs to secure a supply of this essential ele- 
ment, for their flocks and their folks! 

We all know what a well-builder Jacob was; and I 
have had occasion to bless him more than once for this 
propensity of his; for his wells are still open, where he 
digged them. We see by our Bibles, too, that wells 
were considered a valuable property, and were promised to 
Israel among the good things which they should inherit 
in the promised Jand. In Deuteronomy 6: 11, we find 
the promise to Israel of “houses full of good things 
which thou filledst not, and wells digged which thou 
diggedst not, vineyards and olive trees which thou plant- 
edst not.” Moreover, the enjoyment and use of one’s 
wells of water was employed as a figure of speech, illus- 
trative of contentedness and chastity and charity among 
God’s people of old. For it was said unto them: “ Drink 
waters out of thine own cisterns, and running waters out 
of thine own well.” “ Let thy fountains be dispersed 
abroad, and rivers of waters in the streets.” “ Letthem 
be only thine own, and not strangers’ with thee” 
(Prov. 5: 15-17), 

Wells that were without water were held in such con- 
tempt as to be compared with false teachers; and in 2 Peter 
17 we read that such persons are “ wells without water, 
clouds that are carried with a tempest; to whom the 
mist of darkness is reserved forever.” Again, the value 
and scarcity of water in the olden time is shown by 
Isracl’s request to Sihon, king of the Amorites: 
“And Israel sent messengers unto Sihon, king of the 
Amorites, saying, Let me pass through thy land; we 
will not turn into the fields, or into the. vineyards ; 
we will not drink of the waters of the wells; but we 
will go along by the king’s highway, until we be passed 
thy borders” (Num, 21: 22). 

All this is mentioned, in order to account for and jus- 
tify the present inhabitants of the desert in following a 
custom which would seem hard in our country, but 
which (as is the caso with their customs generally) is 
practiced by them, because the same thing was done in 
the olden time,—I allude to the exaction of money from 
travelers for water supply. The first experience that we 
had of this kind was at Wady Feiran, near the foot of 
Mount Serbal, once the home of the Amalekites, and near 
the place where Israel fought for the possession of the very 
fountains from which we made our first purchase in the 
desert, at the time when Aaron and Hur stayed the arms 
of Moses, who overlooked the battle from an adjoining 
hill. Here the water is of excellent quality, and is in 
great plenty, and we were glad to replenish our supply 
from such a splendid source. 

From there until we arrived at ’"Akabah, near the site 
of the ancient Elath and Ezion-geber, we depended upon 
the small oases which were found along the way; but at 
the last-named place we were compelled to pay five dol- 
lars per barrel for water which we obtained from the 
fortress close by. Here, too, the water was of excellent 
quality. And after a custom of the Israelites, “when 
we passed by from our brethren, the children of Esau, 
which dwelt in Seir, through the way of the plain from 


| Elath, and from Ezion-geber, we turned and passed by 


If we were | 


way of the wilderness of Moab,” toward Petra, in the 
land of Edom. Within a half-day'’s journey of that 
city we came to the fountain of Ain Gazalah, where we 
halted for lunch. Here quite an incident occurred, 
which, although it seemed troublesome at the time, 
proved to be justified by the old-time custom, according 
to Scripture. Some of the Bedawin of the neighbor- 
hood met the party of travelers, and demanded that 
they should empty the water from their vessels and take 
of the waters of Ain Gazalah. The attendant drago- 
man objected, saying that the vessels were filled with 
water of good quality, and that they did not wish for any 
other. But the Petra fellahin demanded that the water 


nstobe. Its history, if we could but read it with the | should be poured out, and the vessels filled with the water 





from their well. Against this the dragoman remon- 
strated, when he was told that he would be charged five 
dollars per barrel whether he took it or not, and he could 
do as he pleased about taking it, The sum was there 
fore paid without taking any water, and a sheep and « 
goat were purchased for the supply of the table. Thus 
the command of Deuteronomy 2: 6 was fully obeyed : 
“Ye shall buy meat of them with money, that ye may eat ; 
and ye shall also buy water of them for money, that ye 
may drink.” This ceremony ended, the travelers were 
allowed to proceed with their journey. 

Although it seemed hard to be compelled to pay so 
largely for water, yet when the matter is fairly considered 
it appears but just that it should be so, for the supply is 
not always ample, It is sometimes quite a risk to allow 
any one to draw two or three barrels of water from a 
well, especially when it may be six or eight months 
before the heavens will visit the land with anything like 
a cloud-break, or hardly the semblance of a cloud. For 
in all our desert journey of forty days we experienced 
but two showers, the longest of which was only seventy- 
five seconds in duration, giving scarcely enough water to 
be recognized as such. So it will be seen that this old- 
time custom, though instituted in a different dispensa- 
tion, is still properly followed, and the desert traveler of 
the future must submit to it without grumbling. 





PASTORS AS PETS. 
BY THE REY. J. MAX HARK. 


Many and various are the uses to which pastors are 
put. Some have had to serve as farmers to earn their 
daily bread. Some have to act as showmen, as theatri- 
cal managers, as lecturers, as salesmen and auctioneers 
at fairs, as restaurant-keepers at suppers and festivals, 
as superintendents of excursions and picnics. Most of 
them have to serve as scapegoats for the congregation, 
and targets for the shafts of the envy, ill-humor, malice, 
and slander of the world. While some there are, too, 
who, like the Rev. Kenyon Leigh, the hero of the recent 
novel, A Reverend Idol, must take the place once oecu- 
pied by the golden calf of Israel in the desert, 

“ That star-browed Apis might be god again.” 

But most curious is it to see the pastor turned into a 
pet, a plaything, a living toy! To see him dandled and 
flattered and proudly exhibited! To hear him called 
pet names, and spoken of as “a dear little man,” looking 
“sweet,” and “ just too lovely for anything!” 

Some persons there are who must have a pet of some 
kind, or be unhappy. But by what strange freak of 
human nature, or more wondrous concatenation of cir- 
cumstances, it has ever been brought about that the 
pastor should supplant the poodle and pug, the minister 
take the place of the favorite horse, and the preacher 
become the rival of the purring puss and prattling 
parrot, in the affections and gushing fondling of their 
mistress or master,—this is a problem too profound and 
intricate to be solved ina moment. We note only the 
fact that it isso, Just as the pet horse is brought out of 
his stall and made to show off his paces before the visitor, 
so are visiting friends taken to church to “hear our young 
minisier,” for “we think he is just splendid!” Just as 
the pet dog or cat or bird has to be brought into the 
parlor to have its excellences admired, so must the pet 
pastor be invited to tea or the sociable, for “we want 
you to meet the dear little man; he is so entertaining, 
we know you'll like him!” Then he has to sit and 
listen while his fine points are dilated upon, his accom- 
plishments are recounted, and his eloquence praised; 
probably even to hear how “becoming” the sacred vest- 
ments are to him, or “how well he looked” at the last 
wedding, or some other sickening sentimentalism, It is, 
however, not only the fact that he has 

“To sit and hear 

8o many hollow compliments and lies, 

Outlandish fatteries,” 
that is striking ; but especially the manner and spirit fn 
which the adulation is heaped upon him,—precisely the 
same as that wherewith any other pet is spoken of, and 
with as little regard for his modesty and self-respect, to 
say nothing of common sense and manliness, as if he 
were a parrot, dog, or monkey. 

With no undue desire ruthlessly to destroy any one’s 
pleasure, we feel constrained to suggest that, even for 
this extravagant age, to keep a pastor as a pet is too 
dear, too expensive an indulgence. Not pecuniarily. 
By no means, There are other luxuries which cost much 
more money than the average minister does. But it costs 
too much of other things more valuable far than money. 

No congregation can afford to keep a pastor at the 
expense of its esteem, respect, and reverence. These are 
qualities essential to its spiritual life. It is a fatal sacri- 
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fice to have to withhold these, to be unable to look up 
to, confide in, and implicitly trust, its minister as a man 
and a servant of the holy God. But who can bestow 
them upon a toy pastor? Peoplenever heed the instruc- 
tions and admonition, far less follow the example, of a 
pet. They laud his eloquence and learning, and even 
perhaps admire his pious life, after a fashion ; but to profit 
by them, to heed and obey him,—that never enters their 
minds. To confide in him their souls’ secrets, as in an 
older, wiser brother, as in a priest of God; to call him 
into the chamber of grief and dark sorrow, as a chosen 
vessel of the Lord bearing heavenly comfort, strength, 
and blessing,—these even to them seem too incongruous, 
an utter impossibility. 

Of course, it is in great part the pastor’s own faultif he 
allow himself to be made a mere pet. But 

“The love of praise, howe’er concealed by art, 

Reigns more or less, and glows, in ev’ry heart,” 
and not every one is able to distinguish true and worthy 
praise from its ignoble counterfeit, base flattery. The 
inexperienced young preacher is too apt to be caught by 
fulsome compliments and sweet-sounding phrases, and 
learns too readily to imitate them and reciprocate in 
kind. It is easier to say fine-sounding nothings, than to 
seek for and study effectively to express eternal truths. 
And when for the former praise and admiration are 
received, while the latter may even cause offense, or at 
best please only those who are least demonstrative in 
expressing their pleasure,—why, the flesh that is weak 
will very naturally choose the former. It is the easiest 
thing in the world for one who has not a clear intelli- 
gence and firm principles, who is not a manly man 
unwittingly to lapse into the outwardly comfortable and 
pleasing condition of a pet. Not all men are positive 
men, and the merely negative character almost neces- 
sarily glides into such an estate. Le seems to fit into it 
80 exactly. It is so beguiling to his pagsive nature. To 
give up his manly Christian independence is nothing 
for him. And thatevery pet preacher must do. Whether 
consciously or unconsciously, he must become a time- 
server and men-pleaser, instead of a servant of God. Ile 
has to study, not the will of God to proclaim it, but the 
wishes and whims of his flatterers to gratify them. Did 
he ever dare to obey God rather than men, to reprove 
and exhort without fear or favor, he would quickly 
enough be made to “know his place,” and to feel how 
different are fawning and adulation from brotherly love 
and Christian respect. 

The true pastor wants the good-will, esteem, respect, 
and love of his flock. And they need to give these as 
much as he to receive them. But all for Christ’s sake, 
with sentiments purged from all earthiness, and proved 
to be heartfelt by the fruits of holiness which accom- 
pany them,—pure life, upright walk, active self-sacrifice 
for Christ’s cause. Where these subsist, praise, admira- 
tion, and fervent affection cannot but be grateful and 
good. Where they are wanting, the latter must be but 
hollow and worthless, disgusting to sensible people, and 
degrading to pastor and flock alike. 





A CHINESE SUNDAY-SCHOOL IN BOSTON. 
BY MISS 0. M. E. ROWE. 


By the last census, the Chinese in America numbered 
105,463, with an average annual increase for the last ten 
years of about 4,000. The largest proportion of these 
Mongolians remains on the Pacific slope ; but they have 
drifted eastward till Boston now contains 300, mostly 
laundrymen. Six years ago a woman with a wise head 
and a kind heart felt that a friendly hand of Christian 
interest ought to be extended to these strangers. She 
began by teaching English to a few in her own home. 
As the numbers increased, she secured a chapel for her 
class ; and it finally grew into a mission school, which now 
gathers in the Mount Vernon Church vestry. The 
average attendance in 1880 was 35; in 1881 it 
increased to 51; and a few weeks ago I saw 115 sit 
down together to read the New Testament, and sing the 
old hymn, “ There is a happy land,” the Chinese word 
of the pupils blending with the English the teachers sang. 

Each pupil requires a separate teacher, and it is not 
easy to secure a sufficient number with tact and facility 
in instructing. At first, a scholar is furnished with a 
primer, but is taught chiefly by object lessons. There is 
something path t'cin a Chinaman of forty years plodding 
patiently over* b >-y” and “c-a-t,” pointing to the pic- 
tures, and show.nz grave delight when able to identify 
them. One day, when teaching a new scholar who could 
speak English a little, we came to the word “ God,” and 
I said, “Do you know what God means?” After a 
moment’s hesitation, he said, “ Hesee Yit Mow; Yit Mow 
no see He,” pointing upward. Slates and pencils are 








used to teach penmanship and practical arithmetic, such 
as would be of use in their business. When sufficiently 
advanced to read the Gospels, an English-Chinese dic- 
tionary is necessary,—the teacher finding the trouble- 
some words in English, and the pupil seeing the defini- 
tions in his native tongue, This dictionary was compiled 
by a Chinese professor in Ilartford, who sent the manu- 
script to long Kong, no American press being equal to 
Chinese type. They cost seven dollars apiece, and a China- 
man is always proud when rich enough to possess one. 
Though every mental process is rather slow, yet they are 
receptive, and retain well theirsmall stores of knowledge. 

The pupil with whom I am most familiar is eighteen years 
old, and has attended the school during his three years 
in America. . Ile is unwilling to leave a sentence till he 
comprehends it, but, when satisfied, passes promptly to 
the next. Le reads quite readily, but is irritated by long 
geographical names. Remembering my own youthful 
struggles with biblical names, I can sympathize with 
him. Coming to the word “sin,” in the lesson, I asked 
its meaning. Laying his hand on his breast he replied, 
“ Makes mens bad,—bad here,” thus recognizing sin asan 
inward foe. Another time after reading about the feed- 
ing of the five thousand, he re-read it to himself, thought- 
fully going over each line. I think he was trying tocal- 
culate how far five loaves and two fishes would go among 
so many. Shaking his head, he said with emphasis, 
“Too much peoples. Too little breads.” Farther on 
in my explanation, I said, “But you remember what a 
miracle is?” “ Yes, yes. God's man makes dead 
mens go walk.” They are impressed with the generous 
charity that provides books and teachers, and frequently 
ask, “ Why mens give so much things to John?” One 
who was sick at the hospital where he received kind 
care, and was often visited by the teachers, said, “Meli- 
can mens feel bad, Sim sick. Say, ‘How Sim do?’ 
China home, mens no say, ‘How Sim do?’ Mens no 
care how Sim do!” When he died, his countrymen buried 
him, and asked for the Christian service of prayer. 
It scems strange that they should think they can pray 
only in English, but they always express surprise when 
told that God can understand Chinese. One man when 
told God also knew his thoughts, said, “ Me ’fraid !” 

Their dress is invariably neat. Some still wear the 
national blouse made of brocade silk or plain woolen, 
the pointed soft shoes, and the precious queue wound 
round the shaven head. Others have assumed the frock- 
coat only, while a few wear the clothes of American gen- 
tlemen, with their queues adroitly concealed under the 
shirt-collar. Their interest is evident, for many come a 
half-hour before the appointed time. A few of the more 
advanced scholars are in a class together, and take turns 
in acting as interpreters for the lady superintendent. 
Last year they took at one time a contribution of sixty- 
five dollars to send to a missionary in China. An even- 
ing school has been established to increase their educa- 
tional privileges; and their natural politeness and gentle 
manners form an agreeable contrast to the rough rowdy- 
ism seen in the other evening schools in the city. 

Of course, the motive that induces them to attend the 
school is the desire to acquire English; but the Christian 
influence they encounter, and the truth they hear, can- 
not fail. While Congress was debating the Chinese 
question, a practical demonstration was given week by 
week of a way to assimilate the Mongolian strangers, 
and make them worthy citizens of our great republic. 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


NELLY’S DIFFICULTY, AND HOW IT WAS 
SOLVED. , 
v BY AMELIA A. FROST. = 

“ Mamma, I suppose it’s dreadfully wicked, but some- 
how I do get tired studying the Bible and being told the 
same things over and over.” 

“Well, dear, do you think the Bible is at fault?” 

“Why, no, mother; but something must be wrong, for 
I don’t feel a bit interested in the lessons.” 

“Supposing then, my dear, that we look up the diffi- 
culty,” said Mrs. Wright, laying down the book she had 
been reading. “What have you studied about to-day 
that seems old to you?” 

“The lesson was about the same as we have had for 
several weeks, telling what Jesus had to bear from the 
Jews before he was crucified ; and Miss Mason tells us the 
same thing every Sunday,—that we ought to serve Jesus 
every day because he suffered on account of our sins.” 

“ Do you serve him every day, Nelly?” 

“Why, yes, mother, I try to; I read my chapter and say 
my prayers every night and morning.” 





“ Is that all?” 

“I try not to get angry with Percy when he bothers 
me, and sometimes I let Emma go down town with me 
when I don’t want her.” 

“That is all ggod, my dear, so far as you do it to please 
Christ; but how would it do for you to make a special 
effort, this coming week, to live some truth which you are 
tired of studying,—that of sacrifice, for instance, which 
the lesson urged upon you to-day.” 

“T should be glad to, mother, if I only knew what to do. 
If I had plenty of money, like Flora Seavey, I could do 
ever so many things, but ”’— 

“AhlI my dear, remember it is not the amount of 
money one gives, but the antount of self-denial exercised, 
that Christ regards, The power to be unselfish belongs 
to every one, and be assured you will find abundant 
opportunity almost every hour, if you look for it. Think 
of this, my dear, and report to me next Sunday the result 
of your week’s effort.” 

The week which followed the above conversation was 
a memorable one for our friend Nelly. She set out with 
a determination to do everything she could that week to 
make other people happy without thinking of her own 
comfort at all; and her prayer on Monday morning was 
an earnest petition for the dear Lord’s help, since she 
knew it would be impossible to accomplish much alone. 

She did not succeed every time in doing what she felt 
to be right, but one instance will show how much in 
earnest she was. . 

While in the country, during her summervacation, sho 
had collected and pressed some beautiful ferns with which 
to adorn her room for the winter, and, not long since, had 
spent a whole afternoon inthe woods, with some school- 
frienus, gathering autumn leaves to arrange with the 
ferns. These she had carefully pressed and varnished, 
and, early on Wednesday afternoon of this busy week, 
she went to her room and began planning the arrange- 
ment of her decorations. Just then the door-bell rang, 
and a caller was ushered into the parlor, the door of 
which was left open. 

“T have just come from Aunty Flagg’s,” Nelly heard 
the lady say to her mother. “ It does seem too bad,” she 
continued, “ that the poor creature has to live in such a 
dismal room, day in and day out, without a ray of sup or 
anything cheerful to brighten her dull surroundings.” 

These words turned Nelly’s thoughts toward the poor, 
old colored woman whom she knew very well as a help- 
less rheumatic, obliged to sit constantly in her chair, and 
be cared for by her little gtanddaughter, 

“Wish I could do something for her,” thought Nelly, 
as she pinned a spray of bright leaves to the picture-cord 
over her mantel. “ Now, if I only had enough money 
I could rent a nice, sunny house for her, and fit it up real 
bright and pretty, but ”— 

“Can’t you-do anything to brighten her dingy 
room?” whispered a quiet little voice within. 

“Why, I don’t know,” she thought. “Here are theso 
ferns, but—I can’t spare them after so much work.” 

“ But for Christ’s sake?” whispered the voice. 

“TI will do it, though,” exclaimed Nelly; and suiting 
the action to the word, she quickly unpinned the beau- 
tiful spray, and, putting it with the rest, seized the box 
containing them all, and, donning her hat, ran hastily 
down the back stairs, and hardly slackened her speed 
till she reached the door at the top of a rickety stairway 
in Back Street. 

“ Law sakes, missy! Now who'd ’a’ summised dat any 
one was a tinkin’ ’bout dis ole crittur, all drawed up wid 
rheumatiz!” exclaimed Aunty Flagg, who was éo sur- 


-| prised and pleased with the transformation which 


Nelly’s deft fingers soon made in the dreary room, that 
she didn’t know whether to laugh or cry, and the result 
was a comical mixture of both elements. 

“ God will bress you, missy, for tinkin’ ob de poah ole 
brack woman, and a brightenin’ up her mis’able dirty 
walls; dat he will, missy,” sobbed the grateful woman, 
Pas Nelly gave the final touch to her handiwork, and wens 
home with a happy heart. 

The next Sabbath, after Nelly’s return from Sunday- 
school, Mrs. Wright called her into the sitting-room. 

“ Well, my dear,” said she, “how did you enjoy the 
lesson to-day?” 

“Oh, ever so much,mamma! And what you said last 
Sunday has done me lots of good. I mean to try now 
and find something in every lesson that I can live ous 
through the week.” 

“ How did you succeed last week?” 

“Splendidly, mamma! I forgot my good resolution 
two or three times, but I kept it often enough to make 
me happier than I ever was for a whole week before in 
my life, and the queer thing about it is that I never 





understood the Bible half so well before.” 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1882.] 


1, October 1.—The Anointing at “wend sinictiewebenetnesqntinchvewvitn ..Mark 14: 1-11 
2. October 8.~—The Passover... = vn 

%. October 15.~—The Lord's Supper... i ee epennals iedpeviiae ne ee Oe 
4. October 22.—The Agony tn the Garder. etiighivbinesecbeveetied Mark 14: 32-42 
5. October 29.—Jesus Betrayed and Takcn............ ..Mark 14: 43-4 


6. November 5.—Jesus before the Council....... Mark 14: 55-72 
7. November 12.—Jesus before Pilate... bplaibevebvve .... Marke 15: 1-15 
8. November 19.—Jesus Mocked and Cruc ified... Wetntioiowns Mark 15: 16-26 






9, November 26.—His Death on the Cross................... -Mark 15: 27-37 
10, December 3.—After his Death... cow Mark 15: 38-47 
ll. December 10.—His Resurrection........... Hive Mark 16: 1-8 
12. December 17.—After his Resurrection........... .Mark 16; 9-20 
18. December 2%.—The Kingdom of Peace. (A Christ mas Lesson.) 

M4. December 31.—Review. 








LESSON X., SUNDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1882. 
Tix: AFTER HIS DEATH. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Mark 15 : 38-47.] 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


88. And the vail of the temple | 38 And the veil of the ' temple was 
was rent in twain from the top to rentin twain from the top to 


the bottom. 39 the bottom. And when the 
89. And when the centurion, centurion, which stood by over 
which stood over against him,saw against him, saw that he *so 


that he so cried out, and gave up 
the ghost, he said, Truly this man 
was the Son of God. 

40. There were also women look- 
ing on afar off: among whom was 
Mary Magdalene, avd Mary the 
mother of James the less and of 
Joses, and Salome ; 

41. Who also, when he was in 
Galilee, followed him, and minis- 
tered unto him; and many other 
women which came up with him women which came up with 
unto Jerusalem. him unto Jerusalem. 

42. And now when the even was 42 And when even was now 
come, because it was the prepara- come, because it was the Prepa- 
tion, that is, the day before the ration, that is, the day before 
43 the sabbath, there came Joseph 

of Arimathea, a councillor of 
honourable estate, who also 
himself was looking for the 
kingdom of God ; and he boldly 
went in unto Pilate, and asked 

44 for the body of Jesus. And 
Pilate marvelled if he were 
already dead: and calling unto 
him the centurion, he asked 
him whether he * had been any 

45 while dead. And when he 
learned it of the centurion, he 
granted the corpse to Joseph. 
46 And he bought a linen cloth, 
and taking him down, wound 
him in the linen cloth, and 
laid him in a tomb which 


gave up the ghost, he said, 
Truly this man was *the Son 
4 of God. And there were also 
women beholding from afar: 
among whom were both Mary 
Magdalene, and Mary the 
mother of James the ‘less and 
41 of Joses, and Salome; who, 
when he was in Galilee, fol- 
lowed him, and ministered 
unto him; and many other 


43. Joseph of Arimathea, an 


45. And when he knew if of the 
centurion, he gave the body to 
loseph. 


— 


46. And he bought fine linen, 
and took him down, and wrapped 
him in the linen, and laid him ina 





sepulchre which was hewn out of had been hewn out of a rock; 

a rock, and rolled a stone unto the and he rolled astone against 

door of the sepulchre. 47 the door of the tomb. And 

47. And Mary Magdalene, and Mary Magdalene and Mary the 

Mary the mother of Joses, beheld mother of Joses beheld where 
where he was laid. he was laid. 

10r, ery 2 ancient 

authorities reac out, and 

tar. Uette host, 3. Or, oem one 

ties read were already dead. 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER : Our Saviour and Our Example. 
Lesson Toric: The Son of Man Entombed. 


1, The Witness to Christ, v. 38, 39. 
Lesson OUTLINE: 2. The Friends of Christ, v. 40, 41. 
3. The Burial of Christ, v. 42-47. 


Goupren Text: Truly this man was the Son of God.— 
Mark 15: 39. 


Darty Home Reaprnes : 


M.—John 12: 24-36. The falling of a grain into the earth. 
T. —Matt. 12: 33-45. The sign of the prophet Jonab. 
W.—Eph. 4:1-16. Descending into Hades. 

T. —Isa. 53: 1-12. Making his grave with the rich. 
F.—Heb, 2: 1-18. Tasting death for every man. 
$.—John 19: 3142. Laid in a new sepulchre. 

$.—Matt, 27: 45-66. Making sure the sepulchre. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I, THE WITNESS TO CHRIST. 
1. The Witness of the Veil: 
oe ogp tna ati ecg grag 


we 8s ond she mest bol Ex. 26; 
Thro 7 ote pany Fore en tiieh. 20). ve *. 
middle wall 


Brake was wall of partiti tion ( 7 14). 
Earth did quake; and the rocks were rent ( ait. 27: 61). 


li, The Witness of the Centurien: 
He said, Truly this man was the Son ef God, 


angen ips Ba ee wae nt ms 47. 


miden thelr breasts (Luke 28: 4), 
1 going of pv tthe temple ess eimony hat J 


.. Mark 14; 12-21 | 


' 


| My lovers and my friends stand aloof (Psa. 38 





2. The manner of his was a testimony to the centurion that 
Jesus was the Son of 


8. The rending of the veil signified that by the yo ga 
God the way into the holy of holies was L 
4. —— the rent ve at is to say ry his { feah oP tiie. 10: 20), we 
enter into -¥ hol. 
6. Not through the biooa of bulls and goats, but through his own 
blood, the of God entered into the holy of holies. 
II, THE FRIENDS OF CHRIST. 
1. Their Position: 
There were also women beholding from afar. 


There were standing by the cross of Jesus his shother (John 19: 25). 
il. Their Service: 
W hen he was inGalilee, followed him, and ministered unto him. 
Ministered unto them of their substance (Luke 8: . 
Had followed Jesus from Galilee, ministering unto him (Matt. 27:55). | 
1, At the the —— showed their devotion and their con- | 
stancy to the dying Lord 
2. At the cross were the women who had ministered unto him, and | 
unto whom his ministry had been blessed. 
afar off,—they would | 


8. At the c the women stood beholdi 
— been nigh had they been permitted to do anything for their | 





III. THE BURIAL OF CHRIST. 

|. Joseph’s Request: 

Joseph . . . went to Pilate, and asked for the body. 
A disciple of. Jesus, but secretly, for fear of the Jews (John 19: 88). 
A councillor . paar, had not consented to their counsel), (Luke 23 : 51). 
il. Pilate’s Seiten 

Pilate marvelled if he were already dead . . 
When ky: . saw that he was dead... brake not his leg San 19: 38). 
My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death (Mark 
Ul. Jesus’ Burial : 

1. Laid in the Tomb. 

Wound him in linen cloth, laid him in a tomb ; ap ete. 
. where never man had yet lain (Luke 23: 
Took the body bound it in linen cloths with ane > John 19; 40). 
He made be pave . . with the rich in his death (Isa. 53: 9). 

2. The Tomb Secured. 

He rolled a stone against the door of the tomb. . 
A great stone (Matt. 27 : 60). 
Made the se ulchre sure, sealing the stone seg he 66). 
So shall the Son of man be three days...in... the earth (Matt. 12: 40). 

1, ee death of Christ made some of his secret disciples his open 


ends. 

2. The death of Christ was a marvel to Pilate in that it occurred so 
soon. There were other pangs than those of crucifixion to cause 
this y death. 

8. Ea Bay eath of Christ was a seeming defeat—actually a glorious 


4. The death of Christ sanctified the tomb,—he has tasted death for 


- granted the corpse. 


ery man (He 1 
5. The heath of Christ was certified to by his enemies, in that they 
sealed his sepulchre, and placed a guard over it. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


DEATH. \ 
1. Its Cause: 
A consequence of sin (Gen. 2:17; Rom. 5 *. 
Aco uence of Adam’s sin (Ged. 3: BD 1 r. 15: 21, 22). 
Ordained of God (Deut. 32: 39; Job 14 
2. How Described: 


A sleep (Deut. 31:16; John 11:11). 
epee ed this tabernacle (2 Cor. 5: i 5 1:14). 


ered to one’s le (Gen. 4! 
Returning to dust (Ge a, Be; Pun ioe 


Being cut down Sex id: 
Departing (Phil. 1: 23). 
3. What it Does: 


Puts an end to earthly prospects (Eccl. 9: 10). 
Strips of earthly coe eTr0). 2 4 Tim. 6: 7). 
Levels all ranks (Job 1: 17- 19 i 
Puts an aud'es aeons Geek. th att, 25: 10-18, 46; John 5: 29; 
Rev. 22: 11). 
4. rt Victor : 
Cememeoned by by Christ (Rom. 6: 9 
ed by Christ (2 Tim. 1: 1). 
Shall finally’ be p meny toy by Ch: 
Christ delivers from fear of eH a 
Christ's death voluntary (Isa. 53 
6. Death of Saints: 
A sleep pee 0: Oos 18: 185 1 Thess. 4: 14). 
Is blessed (Rev. 14: 13). 
Is gain (Phil. 1: 71). 
Precious in God's sight (Psa. 116: 1 
Leads to rest (Job 3:17; Rev. oo i 
Leads to Christ's presence a :8; Mag | 1: 23). 
Leads to a crown of life (2 m. 4: 7: 2:10). 


Rev. 1: 18). 
(Hosea 13: 14; 1 Cor. 15: 26). 
Ratt. 26: 58; John 10: 17,18). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING EvEents.—None. 

Trme.—Latter half of Friday afternoon ; April, A. D. 30. 

Prrsons.—The centurion near the cross ; “beholding from 
afar,” Mary Magdalene, Mary the mother of James the less 
and of Joses, and Salome; concerned with Jesus’ burial, 
Joseph of Arimathea, Pilate, Mary Magdalene, Mary the 
mother of Joses. 

PARALLEL PassaGes.—Matthew 27: 51-66; Luke 23 
45-56 ; John 19: 31-42. 

In connection with the rending of the veil, Matthew men- 
tions the earthquake, the rending of the rocks, the opening of 
graves, the raising of the bodies of the saints, andthe coming 
forth out of the tombs of many, after Jesus’ resurrection, and 
their appearing in the holy city. That evangelist says that 
when the centurion, and they that were with him watching 
Jesus, “saw the earthquake, and the things that were done, they 
feared exceedingly, saying, Truly this was the Son of God.” 
Luke makes the centurion say : “Certainly this was a right- 
eous man.” Luke also states the effect upon the multitude: 
“When they beheld the things that were done, returned 
smiting their breasts.” Only John tells how the early death 
of Jesus saved him from having his legs broken, as was 
done in the case of the malefactors, and how his side was 
pierced with a spear. He points out that thus two prophe- 
cies of Scripture were fulfilled: “A bone of him shall not be 
broken ;” “They shall look on him whom they pierced.” 
Matthew says that Joseph of Arimathea was a “ rich man ;” 
and Jesus’ disciple ; Mark, that he was “a councillor of hon- 
ourable estate, who also himself was looking for the kingdom 


| the Jews. 





of God ;” Luke, that he was a councillor, and s good and 


righteous man, who had not consented to the doings of 
the Sanhedrin; John, that he was “a disciple of Jesus, but 
secretly for fear of the Jews.” John records the fact that 
Nicodemus was associated with Joseph in his care for the 
body of Christ. He also locates the tomb as being in the 
garden where the crucifixion took place, and “ nigh at hand.” 
Matthew teils how the stone was sealed and a guard set over 
it, in order to prevent the disciples from imposing upon the 
people with a story of Jesus’ resurrection. 

CIRCUMSTANCES.—It was the day of Preparation. On the 
morrow was the Sabbath, a “high day ” (John 19: 31) among 
Three corpses in plain sight on the three crosses 
would be polluting, or, perhaps, excite atumult. Hence the 
| desire of the rilers to hasten the death of the three by break- 
| ing their legs, so that they might be taken down,—a proceed- 
ing that in the case of Jesus was made unnecessary by his 
death. Equally anxious, too, were the disciples of Christ to 
secure his body, that it might have a secure resting-place over 
the Sabbath, and then receive a reverent burial. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


Verse 38.—And the veil of the temple was rent in twain from 
the top to the bottom: The darkness, the rending of the veil, and 
the earthquake, are mentioned by Matthew. Luke and Mark 
omit the earthquake. The rending of the veil from the top to 
the bottom was felt to be a very remarkable thing in its coinci- 
dence with the death of Christ. There were two veils, cur- 
tains or hangings, in the tabernacle ; the temples of Solomon, 
of Zerubbabel and of Herod, without doubt contained these same 
appurtenances. The “second veil,” as it is called in Hebrews 
9: 3, separated the holy from the most holy place. It is described 


| in Exodus 26: 31, 35, as composed of blue and purple and 


scarlet and fine twined linen, with cherubim embroidered on 
it, and as being hung on four pillars of shittim wood overlaid 
with gold. This veil, it is added, “shall divide between the 
holy place and the most holy.” Then the contents of the holy 
of holies are mentioned, and it is said (in verse 36) “thou 


‘shalt make a hanging for the door of the tent ; ” and this was the 


other veil or outer veil separating, in the later temples, between 
the holy place and the atriwm, or porch, outside. This part 
of the temple of Herod is described by Josephus (Jewish 
Wars, V.,*5, 5). Whenever the veil of the temple is men- 
tioned inthe New Testament, the inner veil between the holy 
and the most holy place is intended, and of the other nothing 
issaid. Compare Hebrews 9:3; 10:20. Whether this rent 
in the veil was caused by an earthquake or not, the Evangel- 
ists do not say, but it was no doubt regarded as a supernatural 
symbol, as if the way was laid open for entrance into God’s 
especial part of the temple for all at the death of Christ. 

Verse 39.—And when the centurion which stood by over against 
him saw that he (so cried out and) gave up the ghost, he said, 
Truly this man was the Son of God. The centurion was there 
with soldiers to preside over the crucifixion, or keep guard 
over Jesus (Matt. 27:35). What drew this confession, 
so to speak, from him, the Evangelists have not made fully 
apparent. Luke makes him say only “certainly this was a 
righteous man.” But Matthew is fuller: “The centurion 
and they that were with him watching Jesus, when they 
saw the earthquake and the things that’ were done, were 
greatly afraid and said, Truly the Son of God art thou.” His 
whole demeanor, his claim to be the Son of God, and the 
other events possibly, too, as some think, the strength and 
loudness of his voice, led the centurion to think him more 
than mortal. But in which sense did he use the words Son 
of God*—which he no doubt had heard many times over. 
His words Truly this man was the (or a) Son of God, point to the 
jeers which he had heard around the cross, uttered by the 
priests and scribes : “ Whatever they say, this man was a Son 
of God ;” and very likely he used it in the sense of his being 
the Messiah. That he intended to use these words in the 
sense of Christ’s being like the old demigods, I see no proba- 
bility at all. His mind, impressed before by what he had 
noticed, was won over to the conviction that Christ was truly 
what he declared himself to be; whether he fully understood 
the term “Son of God” or not. Thus he had within him the 
rudiment of a true faith. 

Verses 40, 41.—And there were also women beholding from afar : 
“Many women from Galilee,” says Matthew. “All his 
acquaintance, and the women that followed him from 
Galilee,” says Luke, “besides the multitudes that came 
together to the sight.” We must suppose that among these 
persons of his acquaintance the apostles were to be found; 
for, by this time at least, it must have been discovered that 
there was no danger to be feared by his followers, at least so 
long as they did not form a separate band. John, we know 
from himself; was there with Mary not long after the cruci- 
fixion began ; probably she could not stay through the heart- 
rending scene that followed (John 19: 26.) From afar. Prob- 
ably on account of the crowd nearer to the cross. Among whom 
were Mary Magdalene, etc. See Matthew 20: 20, Luke 8: 2, 3. 
Mary, the mother of James the less and of Joses, wife of 
Clopas, sister of the Virgin Mary (John 19: 25).—Salome, 
“mother of Zebedee’s children” (Matt. 27: 56). Compare 
with this verse and 16:1. Luke also mentions Joanna, 
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24: 10, wife of Chuzas, Herod’s steward (Luke 8: 8). Who, 
when he was in Galilee (and some of them on his great journey 
to Persea and on to Jerusalem), ministered unto him,—eupplied 
his wants out of their substance, that he might preach the 
gospel free from care,—and many other women. Those of whom 
anything is recorded are elderly women with grown-up chil- 
dren, and one of them the wife of an important public officer. 
The greater purity of morals among the Jews gave such free- 
dom to elderly women as could not be permitted in many 
other lands. 


Verses 42, 43.—And when even was now come (evening ; com- 
pare notes on 6: 35, 47; late afternoon), because it was the 
preparation, that ia, the day before the sabbath (compare Luke 
23: 54; John 20: 42): Matthew says on the morrow, which 
is the day after the preparation; and yet the next day was a 
Sabbath (27: 62; 28:1). This brings up a question whether 
the “ preparation” itself might or might not be a sabbath this 
year,—a question into which we cannot enter.—T here came 
Joseph of Arimathea, a councillor of honourable estate: Joseph is 
called a councillor, or one of the members of the Sanhedrin, 
who was not a priest, but one of the elders in that body; and 
has the title of “honorable” given to him, which means a 
man of high standing. The same term is used of women in 
Acts 13: 50; 17: 12. Probably his wealth, also (gompare 
Matt. 27 : 57), was a cause of his high position. He lived 
in Arimathwa, which is probably the birthplace of Samuel, 
called Ramathaim-zophim in 1 Samuel 1: 1. See the 
article “Ramah” in Dr. Edward Robinson’s translation of 
Gesenius.— Who also himself was looking for the kingdom of God : 
He believed that Christ was God’s Messiah, under whom the 
kingdom of God was to be established. But he does not seem 
to have declared himself; otherwise we can hardly see how 
he could have kept his office. Grief for the loss of the great 
Teacher, and indignation at the wickedness of the party 
opposed to Christ, made him bold.—And he boldly went in 
unto Pilate, and asked for the body of Jesus: The word trans- 
lated boldly may be translated having summoned courage. 
There was, of course, no danger; but the step required that 
he should do an act of the highest honor to Jesus, and was 
equivalent to an avowal of friendship.—He asked for the body 
of Jesus: The bodies of the crucified were stripped of all their 
clothes, but not necessarily cast out to be devoured by wild 
birds and beasts. Josephus says (Jewish Wars, IV., 5, 2), 
on occasion of the throwing away the corpses of Ananus 
and Jesus, the priests, without burial, “that the Jews had so 
great regard for burial that even persons who were crucified 
by judicial sentence they took down and buried before sun- 
setting.” This was carrying out the general rule in Dev- 
teronomy 21: 22, 23, not to let a person who is hanged 
remain unburied after nightfall. There could, therefore, be 
no reason on the part of the priests to object to what Joseph 
requested; and Pilate would not insist on a needless and 
revolting act of cruelty. 

Verse 44.—And Pilate marvelled if he were already dead : 
Some crucified persons remained alive many hours after 
being nailed; and Josephus tells us that, of three persons 
who were crucified, two died after being revived with the 
greatest care, and one lived (his Life of himself, 2 75). 
Pilate’s marveling, with ¥, implies that the fact was not of 
itself a certainty; it meeded to be ascertained. So, calling 
unto him the centurion (who, with four soldiers, was keeping 
guard before the body), he asked if he had been any while dead. 
John gives us most important information on this point,— 
that the legs of the two robbers were broken, because they 
were alive, in order to observe the law in Deuteronomy 
21 : 22, 23, so that they should not lie on the cross over the 
Babbath ; but that, Jesus being found dead, they thought it 
was needless to do the same in his case. Yet one of the 
soldiers pierced his side, and blood and water flowed out 
from it. This the apostle saw himself. Perhaps he was in 
company with Joseph or Joseph’s agents when the remoyal 
of the body to the adjoining sepulchre was effected. 

Verse 46.—And he bought a linen cloth (or, linen cloths), 
and taking him down, wrapped him in the linen cloth, and placed 
him in a tomb which had been hewn out of a rock (or, out of rock), 
and rolled a stone against the door of the tomb: lt is plain that 
Joseph had aid from servants and others, although he is 
spoken of throughout as doing all things himself; as he is 
also said by Matthew to have hewn out his own new tomb 
from the ruck. He may have desired to be buried near the 
holy city. Nicodemus also assisted him by a supply of sweet 
spices, and by his presence. It is not unlikely that the 
apostle John, who was near the cross at the end, and saw the 
blood and water flowing from the pierced side of Jesus, was 
there also. The sepulchre was not properly a hypogaum, or 
underground vault, but, rather, was cut horizontally at or not 
far under the level of the ground. Against the doorway was 
placed, provisionally perhaps, as the tomb was not yet entirely 
completed, a large stone, which one person of ordinary strength 
could not remove. It wasa quiet spot,—in a garden,—of trees, 
perhaps.—Jn the place where Christ was crucified ; that is, near 
at hand to the cross. The tomb was new, as Matthew and 
John say; and Luke agrees with them when he says that no 
man had as yet been there laid. 


Verse 47.—And Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother of 








Joses, beheld where he was laid: Matthew says that they were 
sitting over against the sepulchre; while Luke, more indefi- 
nitely, informs us that the woman, who had come with him 
out of Galilee, followed after; that is, followed after Joseph 
and the bier that carried the body. 





THE BURIAL OF JESUS. 
BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D. 


Out modern custom is to make little of dying and much of 
funerals. God’s ways are not as our ways, neither are his 
thoughts as our thoughts. In that stupendous sacrifice our 
divine Lord made of himself as an atonement for the sins of 
the world, it pleased infinite wisdom that the death should be 
conspicuous and the entombment shrouded with mystery. No 
mention is on record concerning the final disposal of Jesus’ 
crucified body, except the somewhat bare statement that a 
stranger asked the privilege of laying it in his family tomb. 

I. The Friend in Need.—It was a settled principle of the 
Mosaic law, that, if a man had been executed for a capital 
crime, his body should not be suffered to remain unburied 
even over a night; for he that was hanged was accursed of 
God (Deut. 21: 22, 23). This seems to have been borne in 
mind by the chief priests when they suggested that Jesus’ 
legs should be broken in order that he might not be dilatory 
in dying (John 19: 31). And after he was dead the same 
recollection led a new man—a stranger from one of the towns 
in Ephraim, but having a residence in Jerusalem—to the 
carrying out of a much more generous purpose. On Friday 
evening he went to the governor, and gained permission for 
the interment of the body. 

1. Who was Joseph of Arimathea? Mark tells us he was 
a councillor who like old Simeon had “ waited for the king- 
dom of God ” (15 : 43). John says he was a true disciple of 
Jesus, only he had hitherto been afraid to confess him openly 
(19: 38). Matthew adds that he was “a rich man” (27: 57). 
And Luke informs us that in character he was “a good man 
and a just;” and that, although he was a member of the 
Sanhedrin, he had refused to vote for Christ’s condemnation 
(23: 50, 51). 

2. What was his special usefulness? (1.) He furnished 
generous help. Just then there was a supreme need in the 
circle of Jesus’ friends. Crisis periods in the providence of 
God, occurring now and then, cause even commonplace ser- 
vices to become intensely important. Who else would have 
buried Jesus, when all the disciples had forsaken him and 
fled? (2.) He fulfilled an embarrassing prophecy. It had 
been declared many hundred years before that the Messiah 
should make his grave with the rich in his death (Isa. 53: 9). 
There surely was no wealth within reach for those faithful 
women who were exhausting their resources on the costly 
spices they purchased for the embalming. Joseph was raised 
up for this grand office. Noble opportunity always discloses 
the needed man. (3.) He obtained a valuable argument. 
In the endless debate about Christ’s resurrection from the 
dead, it has pleased some reckless disputants to assert that the 
reason why Jesus was found alive on Sunday morning, was 
because he had never been actually dead after all. Joseph’s 
request for the body surprised Pilate, for he did not suppose 
the man he had crucified would have died 80 soon; hence’ he 
instantly took measures to ascertain from the military officer 
who had conducted the execution the facts in the case. 
Satisfied on this point, he gave his consent at once (Mark 
15: 44, 45). Thus Joseph’s consideration and courage added 
another unanswerable testimony to the truth for the Church’s 
use. 

II. The New Sepulchre.—Our next question arises most 
naturally concerning the exact place where our Lord Jesus 
was laid. Joseph did not find it necessary to consult any one 
as to the disposal of the body his bold petition had gained. 
He seems to have had his own way about everything. 

1. What tradition has to say concerning the locality is 
easily stated ; but it will bring no satisfaction. There stands 
in Jerusalem to this day what is called the “Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre; ” a dirty, rambling, old structure, which the 
resident priests of many faiths assert was raised upon the pre- 
cise field of the crucifixion, and now covers the whole area of 
Golgotha. The tomb of Jesus is represented by an imposing 
mausoleum in the midst of it; and beside it, and around it, is 
almost everything else under that extensive roof which the 
imagination could wish or the purse could pay for. Calvary 
is a domed room upstairsand intheair. A knob in the floor 
marks the exact “centre of the earth.” Underneath this is 
Adam’s grave, and the tomb of Melchizedek is close by. One 
can have almost any historic site within this absurd enclosure, 
at a proper price and with fit notice. 

lt is evident at once, when a man in simplest of candor sets 
his eyes upon this place with its surroundings, that such an 
edifice, with its populous shrines, could never by any possibil- 
ity have been situated beyond the city wall, “without the 
gate,” and yet have left room for Jerusalem to exist on its 
sacred hills. 

2. The Scriptures do not pretend to give any aid in locating 
the tomb of Jesus. Matthew says Joseph laid the body ina 
sepulchre which was “his own,” and which was “new” 
(27: 60). Mark relates that this burial-place was hewn out 
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of the rock (15: 46). Luke adds that it had never been used 
for an interment before (23:53). John furnishes all the 
hints of help we have, when he states that it was in a 
“garden,” and the garden was “ in the place where Jesus was 
crucified” (19: 41, 42). 

Some of the best scholars on both sides of the ocean are 
coming to believe that the spot which best answers al) the 
requisitions of the inspired narrative, is to be found in the 
neighborhood of the northern wall of Jerusalem, close by what 
is called the Damascus Gate; and that to the rounded knoll, 
of slight elevation, but resembling a skull in general shape sd 
strikingly as to arrest the attention of every beholder,—the 
knoll, which arches over what is known as the “Cave of 
Jeremiah,”—was once given the name of Calvary. 


3. The decision, even if it could be made, however, might 
prove far from valuablenow. When we remember the follies 
of devoteeism, and the offensive wrestle of the Eastern national 
churches over so-called holy shrines for many a century, we 
may perhaps be willing to think it is better that the exact 
locality of Jesus’ burial should never be known, and Golgotha 
remain unmarked on the map. 


IIL. The Few Mourners.—To most of us it appears pass.ng 
strange that not one of the disciples is recorded as having 
been present at the burial of Jesus. John tells us that Nico- 
demus, that other wealthy ruler of the Jews who once came 
for an interview with Our Lord in the night, was associated 
with Joseph in these kind offices of affection (19: 39). Mark 
mentions the Virgin Mary and Mary Magdalene by name 
(15: 47). This is confirmed by Matthew (27:61). Luke, 
by a singular form of expression, seems to refer us to another 
verse in his own Gospel (23: 55). These “ women also which 
came with him from Galilee” are named once before (Luke 
8: 2,3). And Mark likewise identifies them for us by the 
same expression ; those who “ministered unto him when he 
was in Galilee” were “looking on afar off” during the cru- 
cifixion (15: 40, 41). Thus, as we compare the narratives of 
the different Evangelists, do what we will, we cannot find 
that more than these seven or eight persons—two men and 
five or six women—assisted in this last service. 

1. As to the men—Joseph and Nicodemus—it is suggestive 
to remark that they resembled each other in public position; 
they were both senators in the grand council of the nation. 
Moreover, they had both been timid and backward all along, 
till this great crisis in affairs brought them out. They periled 
fame and fortune now in uniting themselves to the cause ‘of 
Christ, when the look of it on the human side was most mel- 
ancholy and desperate: They were delicate and generous in 
their preparations ; they saw to it that this victim of injustice 
should receive all the decencies of interment. We must un- 
derstand that a hundred pounds’ weight of myrrh and aloes was 
more than usually costly for an embalming. So, on the whole, 
we cannot help concluding that these two mourners were 
sincere in their grief, and genuine in their piety, while we la- 
ment that they had not taken an earlier stand in the open 
confession of Christ as Lord. 

2. As to the women—Mary the mother of Jesus; Mary 
Magdalene; Joanna; Susanna; Mary the mother of James; 
and Salome,—some few particulars may profitably be noted. 
(1.) How tender was their spirit! For of course we reckon 
them in that pathetic group of the “daughters of Jerusalem,” 
to whom, as they wept, Jesus had spoken on his way to the 
cross (Luke 23: 27, 28). Some of them had stood patiently 
at his feet all through the dark time when he was dying 
(John 19: 25). (2.) How grateful were their memories! It 
was impossible for Mary of Magdala to forget the favor she 
had received. Each of them all must have recalled some 
good deed Jesus had done, or some kind word“he had spoken. 
(3.) How lavish were their offerings! They had been in the 
habit of ministering to him “with their substance” while in 
Galilee; and even now, on that melancholy Friday evening, 
they were at much expense preparing unguents and “sweet 
spices” with which to anoint his body (Luke 23: 56). So 
we conclude, as before, that these devout and honorable women 
have aright to havethe grand memorial that remains of them. 
Wherever the Bible goes, will go the story of that gentle group " 
of Christian friends around Jesus’ grave in the garden. 

IV. The Silent Tomb.—Our study closes to-day with the 
vision of that impressive scene still resting upon our imagi- 
fation. A few reflections arise as we remain sitting among 
the shadows by the sepulchre. 

1. Things are not what they seem. What contrasts are 
here of the mean with the majestic! A poor crucified body 
lies in a borrowed tomb. A slender company of friends are 
in waiting. A band of drowsy soldiers are stationed before 
the sealed door (Matt. 27: 66). But within the enclosure, 
unseen as yet, there are already two angels from heaven, one 
at the feet, one at the head, reverenti» keeping watch (John 
20:12). And the supreme God is looking down providently ; 
for he is not going to suffer his Holy Gne to see corruption 
(Acts 2: 31). 

2. Redemption is not yet fully completed. We ask curiously, 
Where was our Saviour’s soul during those three days? The 
Apostles’ Creed assumes to answer “he descended into hell ;” 
thus it follows David’s psalm (16:10). But it cannot mean 
what it appears to say. Simon Peter (1 Pet. 3: 19) speaks 
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about his preaching to “spirits in prison ;” but commentators 
differ sharply concerning the interpretation his words will 
bear. We do not know: this mystery lies concealed in the 
infinite reserve of God. 

8. Our only glory is in the crom (Gal. 6:14). We have 
nothing to glory over in the burial. It seems sad and lonely: 
but the resurrection was coming. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The vail . . . wasrent ... from the top to the bottom (v.38). In 
a moment, one of God’s providences may make clear that 
which was before an impenetrable mystery. A veil often 
shuts from our eyes the holiest evidences of God’s loving pres- 
ence with us. We must live by faith, not sight, as we note 
God's strange and unexplained dealings with us and with ours. 
As we watch and wonder and pray, the veil hangs before us 
immovably. What does God mean by these trials and dis- 
appointments and bitter sorrows? Why does he bereave us? 
Why are our best efforts such seeming failures? Why are 
those whom we love called to pass through such deep waters, 
and to enter such glowing fires? Then comes the hour when 
our Saviour can say of his work for us so far, “ It is finished.” 
The veil is rent from the top to the bottom. There stands, 
in plain view, the ark of the covenant, and above it the mercy- 
seat! Now, we can go in and out before our God trustfully ; 
and at last we know what he has done, and why, in the things 
which most perplexed and bewildered us. Realizing that 
Christ died for us, we have access to the mercy seat in the 
holy of holies. Without a sense of that truth of truths, the 
veil still shuts us from a sight of God in his covenant of 
mercy. 

The centurion... eaid, Truly this man was the Son of God 
(v. 39). A Jewish high priest could scoff at the claims of 
Jesus, A Roman soldier could recognize their truthfulness. 
Where was the difference,—in Jesus, or in those who passed 
upon his claims? If there had been nothing in Jesus to 
justify a belief in his messiahship, the pagan officer who had 
charge of his execution, would not have given this testimony 
to his divinity. If, on the other hand, the influences of a 
religious training, and a full knowledge of Bible teachings, 
had been in themselves sufficient to bring one to an acceptance 
of the proffered Messiah, the high priest would not have 
rejected Jesus, So now, no fullness of religious knowledge 
will make a man a disciple of Jesus ; nor does any man who 
is brought face to face with the facts of the life, and the death, 


and the work, and the influence of Jesus, lack evidence on 


which he may fairly rest his belief in Jesus as the only and 
the all-sufficient Saviour. If you do not trust in Jesus as 
your Saviour, Jesus is not to blame for it. Nothing that he 
could give in the line of evidence of his divinity, would be 
sufficient to compel your personal trust in him. If you had as 
good a spirit as the Roman centurion, you would: trust Jesus 
now. Without such a spirit, you might have all the learning 
of the Jewish high priest, and yet be a scoffer. 

And many other women (v.41). It is of woman's nature to 
be true; and to have the courage of unwavering fidelity. 
The woman heart is tender; and when it is touched and 
moved, it will dare and endure everything for the object of 
its affection. When man would calculate and question, 
woman will lose all thought of self, or of mere prudence, in 
the absorbing purpose of ministering sympathy and help to 
the endangered. Woman’s fidelity is as potent as it is beau- 
tiful. It moves and it upholds man when but for it he would 
falter or fail. And it honors Christ when it is shown for his 
cause, or for his sake. Whata pity that not every woman is 
womanly! There is no more beautiful thing on earth than a 
true woman. There is no sadder thing than an unwomanly 
woman. The woman who, in the sight of the cross of Christ, 
is not tender and faithful as a disciple of Christ, is not 
womanly. 

Joseph of Arimathea . . . went in boldly... and craved the body 
of Jesus (v.43). It needed boldness for Joseph to show an 
interest in =< crucified Nazarene. He seemed to be risking 
his good name and his influence, by this braving of the pub- 
lic sentiment in his community and in his church. Yet that 
daring act of his is the one good thing by which Joseph of 
Arimathea is known in the world to-day. All the honors 
that he then seemed to be risking proved as nothing, even 
for his earthly reputation, in comparison with his show of 
sympathy with Jesus. And who doubts that it is his bright- 
est memory of life on earth as he looks back upon it now. It 
takes courage to do right, when all the world seems going 
wrong ; but it pays! 

And Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother of Joses, beheld 
where he was laid'(v. 47). True affection will show itself ina 
tender regard for the grave of a loved one. It is only the 
body thatis laid away the . >utit isthe body : and the place 
where a dear one’s body is |, is a hallewed spot to every 
loving and faithful heart. A reverent attention to the graves 
of departed friends, is a fair indication of the spirit and the 
character of those who are left behind. It is wrong to feel 
(hat poe grave covers all that we have loved. |j is hardly 
less wrong to feel that the grave covers nothing that we loved 
and that we remember lovingly. There are sacred ufemories 





of past blessings to be revived at the graves of our dead ; and 
there are precious hopes to be quickened there of a joyous 
resurrection. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY M. C. HAZARD. 


In the present lesson, the centurion, seeing how Christ dies, 
exclaims: “Truly this man was the Son of God.” As intro- 
ductory to this declaration, let the teacher recall from his 
class those facts concerning Jesus’ arrest, trial, and cruci- 
fixion that have impressed them as testifying to his divinity. 
With the facts now given, the record is completed up to the 
time of the resurrection. Hence the value of such « sum- 
ming up. 

I. The Witness to Christ.—1. The rending of the veil. 
(1.) The fact. The rending appears to have been miract- 
lous. It was rent in twain “from the top to the bottom.” 
Ilow did the fact become known? A great company of the 
priests became obedient to the faith (Acts 6:7), and, pre- 
sumptively, they told of the occurrence. Perhaps it had 
something to do.with their final acceptance of Christ. 
(2.) The significance of the fact. The teacher should point 
out the place of the veil. It separated the holy place from 
the holy of holies. It was rent just as Christ died! The 
teacher will find the import of this extraordinary confirma- 
tion of Christ’s messiahship fully explained in Hebrews 
4: 14 to 10:25. If he will beforehand select the pas- 
sages bearing upon it, and in class send his scholars to them, 
they will see, as they could in no other way, how great is the 
significance ascribed by inspiration to this rending of the 
veil of the temple. The veil, while it remained, signified 
(Heb. 9: 8) that the way into the holy of holies was not yet 
made manifest. Only one person, the high priest, and he 
only once a year, could pass beyond that veil. Now that 
Jesus has passed through the heavens into the real holy of 
holies (Heb. 4: 14), the rent veil symbolizes the fact that 
all are free to follow where he has gone. There is nothing 
now that interposes between man and his entering into that 
sanctuary, except undivorced sin. Now we can have, and 
saints do have, “boldness to enter into the holy place by the 
blood of Jesus, by the way which he dedicated for us, a new 
and living way, through the veil, that is to say, his flesh” 
(Heb. 10: 20). 

A further signification of the rending of the veil was, that 
for an earthly high priest there now was no farther need. 
His office was done away. The antitype had taken his 
place. The sacrifices were fulfilled. The holy of holies in 
the temple was no longer the one place where God could be 
approached. The words of Christ to the wor an of Samaria 
had come to pass: “The hour cometh, when n-ither in this 
mountain, nor in Jerusalem, shall ye worship the Father” 
(John 4: 21). 

2. The earthquake. In this, as given by Matthew, was 
another testimony to the fact that Jesus was the Son of God; 
for not merely were the rocks rent, but the graves gave up 
their dead, and they, after the resurrection, appeared in the 
city unto many. 

3. The centurion. Consider how unlikely was a testimony 
for Christ from him. Recall how the soldiers and officers 
had joined in the mocking, the striking, and with what har- 
dened indifference to Jesus’ sufferings the four soldiers beneath 
the cross had cast lots for his garments. The manifestations 
of divinity must have been strong to have compelled such an 
exclamation from such a man. Observe what led to his 
making it: (1.) The earthquake and the things that were 
done (Matthew); (2.) The manner of Christ’s death (Mark). 
He did not die weakly, but in a way that was impressive, and 
suggestive of that which was superhuman. 

4. The multitudes. They returned (Luke) smiting their 
breasts,—penitent, and alarmed at what had been done, and 
fearful of the consequences. The testimony was strong 
enough even to move those who (presumptively) had cried 
out, “Crucify him!” and who had mocked Jesus while on 
the cross. 

Il. The Friends of Christ.—The presence of the women at the 
crucifixion is a touching proof of their fidelity to the Saviour. 
None of the apostles are mentioned as being with Jesus dur- 
ing his dying hours, except the disciple whom Jesus loved 
(John 19:26). Where were the others? The mother of 
Jesus, for atime at least, stood near the cross along with 
John, Mary the wife of Clopas, and Mary Magdalene (John 
19: 25), but probably did not remain to the end, because of 
her inability to look upon sufferings that she could not soothe. 
Note: (1.) That those who are mentioned by name are those 
who had followed him in and from Galilee, ministering unto 
him. Service such as this ensures fidelity. The mother’s 
anguish was shared by those who had ministered to her Son, 
and who had received from the Son the blessings of his min- 
istry. (2.) That there were “many” who had come up with 
Jesus unto Jerusalem, and who now beheld his sufferings. 
Very likely they had come up sharing the belief that Christ’s 
coronation was near at hand. But such a crowning as he did 
receive was utterly unexpected by them. How much their 
faith was tried at seeing their Messiah on the cross! 

IIL. The Burial of Ohrist—~1. Joseph's request. The teacher 





should note that, immediately upon the death of Christ, mat- 
ters begin to brighten. One of the first effects was to discover 
two powerful, but hitherto secret, disciples of Christ. Joseph 
of Arimathea and Nicodemus did not hesitate now, in this 
testing time, to come out and show how they honored the 
One whom the Sanhedrin had put to a shameful death. 
Now, if at any time, one would have thought, they would 
have hidden their regard for Christ. But Joseph boldly 
went in unto Pilate, and asked for the body of Christ; and 
Nicodemus came bringing spices with which to embalm it 
Both were men of rank and influence. 

2. Pilates wonder. “ Pilate marvelled if he were already 
dead.” Jesus’ speedy death was a surprise. The crucified 
usually lived much longer. Pilate’s wonder is an incidental 
confirmation of the supposition that Christ’s death was due to 
other causes than crucifixion alone. Before he gave the 
permission sought, he obtained official confirmation of his 
death. Just here, the teacher may refer his scholars to John 
19: 31-87 for the incidents there narrated, and for their 
teachings. Thus the death of Christ was fully established. 
That he died while upon the crogs does not rest upon the 
word of any friend or disciple. 

3. The burial. The main thing to be noticed about that 
is, the interest his enemies took in it. They, only, remem- 
bered what Jesus had said about rising again, and sought to 
prevent the disciples from stealing their Master’s body, and 
then averring that Jesus had risen (Matt. 27 : 62-66). Thus 
they became sureties for the truth of the resurrection, when 
it should happen, God again making their wrath to praise 
him. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Ask a few very plain and simple review questions, which 
even the youngest can answer. Do not fear frequent repe- 
tition, and have the class review again and again what has 
been taught. How did Jesus die? Where was the cross set 
up? Who hung on the cross beside him? Why is one of 
them called the penitent thief? How many hours was Jesus 
on the cross? What were some of the things he suffered in 
those hours? What were some of the things his enemies 
said then? How many soldiers were appointed to attend to 
each cross ? 

What did they do with his garments? What were some 
of the wonders of that day? What words did he speak while 
on the cross? What was the last thing he said? Dying 
people are usually very weak; if they can speak at all, it is 
in a whisper or low voice; but how did Jesus cry out, just 
when he gave up his life? That loud cry was one of the 
wonders of his death. Even the earth trembled; there was 
an earthquake, and rocks were broken, and the stone tombs, 
where the dead had been buried, burst open; the dead came 
to life, and rose out of their graves. There was another 
wonder:.in the temple, in the most holy place, before the 
golden mercy-seat, hung a great veil of purple, blue, and 
gold. Within that veil none but the high priest could ever 
enter, or even look; and he only once a year, on the day of 
atonement. That was a solemn fast-day, when the high 
priest sprinkled the mercy-seat with blood, and made an 
offering for his own sin and the gins of the people. That 
was called an atone-ment, which means an offering to make 
peace with God. Do you know who was to come and shed 
his blood, and be an offering for the sins of others? For what 
sin did the high priest make an atonement? Had Jesus 
ever one sin of his own? When Jesus died, at the hour of 
evening sacrifice, while the priest stood with an offering 
before the great altar outside the holy place, within the most 
holy place all was still; no hand touched the veil, but it was 
suddenly torn in two pieces—the most holy place was all 
open and in sight, no longer shut away from the rest of the 
temple. What did it mean? 

God had taught his people the meaning of the veil and 
the mercy-seat. He had promised to meet them in the most 
holy place, but only through the person of a chosen anointed 
high-priest. But when his beloved Son had made an offering 
of himself, given his life as an atonement for sin, he opened 
the way for every one to come to the Father, and be heard 
for the sake of Jesus his Son. No longer need a veil hide 
his presence, nor any priest make offering or bring sacrifice 
for others, since Jesus himself became the accepted atone- 
ment for all sin. In a moment the veil was rent, and God’s 
purpose was made manifest as never before. 

There was a Roman officer called a centurion, one whc was 
in command of a company of soldiers; he stood by the crows 
and saw the strange sights of that wonderful day ; when he 
heard the cry and saw the death of Jesus, he said our golden 
text. (Have it recited.) It was not the sight of suffering or 
death ; for a Roman officer was used to the sight of battles and 
bloodshed and cruelty : something in the Saviour’s meek face 


| and voice made him feel that this was more than man, even 


the Son of God. Others felt so too, for some who had looked 
with cold staring eyes, and hard hearts, were afraid, and went 
away beating on their breasts. Enemies had done their hate- 
ful work ; now we learn of the friends of Jesus and what they 
did. It was a strange funeral, and was soon over on that Friday 
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uaa What little company had stood watching that day, 
to whom Jesus said: “Weep not forme”? The same loving, 
pitying women saw him die, and waited to see if any were 
willing, brave, or strong enough, to come and show respect 
to the body of Jesus. And two of them, at least, stood by and 
saw the place in which he was laid. 

There was a rich quler named Joseph, who had not given 
his consent to what the rulers and priests had done; he went 
boldly to Pilate, and asked if he might have the body of Jesus. 
Pilate wondered if he could be dead so soon, and asked the 
centurion. Thesoldiers knew he was dead ; they often broke the 
legs of those they crucified to make them die quickly ; so they 
did to the thieves. When they came to Jesus they saw he was 
dead ; but one soldier took his spear and pierced the side, 
where a broken heart could no longer feel the pain. Pilate 
did not care what became of the body, and gave it to Joseph. 
Then strong, but loving, hands loosened the nails, laid off the 
thorns, lifted down the body, washed and wrapped it in fine 
linen. Nicodemus, who had been a friend, brought one hun- 
dred pounds of sweet spices ; they laid these spices with pre- 
cious gums in the rolls of linen around him, and covered the 
thorn marks with smooth, soft folds of linen, round his head. 
Close by, Joseph had a garden ; in it, cut out of a rock, was 
an empty new tomb Joseph had made for himself and his 
family to be buried in. There in that cold, still bed, they 
laid him, and rolled a great stone against the door of the tomb. 
The women watched until all was done, the precious wounded 
body hidden from their tearful eyes, and the great stone at 
the door of the grave. The next day, our Saturday, was the 
Jewish Sabbath of the passover. Thatday Jesus’ body rested 
in the grave. 

Did not the triumph of the priests seem complete, when 
Jesus was laid in the tomb? At last, this strange man who 
had claimed to be the Son of God, and around whom the 
people had crowded for healing, was dead and silent. The 
Jews doubtless thought “that the shameful death of Jesus on 
the cross would be the end of the movement which they 
esteemed a heresy, and that his disciples would give up their 
belief in him, and go back again to the old life which they 
lived before he had called them. The outlook must 
have seemed very dark to the disciples themselves. So long 
as they had Jesus with them to bear the brunt of the fight, 
it was a comparatively easy thing to be faithful to him; but 
now that he was gone, everything seemed to be gone with 
him. 

But was the success of the chief priests complete? Had 
the evil triumphed finally over the good? Was Jesus to rest 
forever in that rocky tomb? We shall see, in the after les- 
sons, what God had been silently preparing—the joy and the 
triumph which were but waiting till nd fullness of time for 
them. 

Are you not sure Jesus was the Saviour, Christ the Son 
of God? His earthly life was ended; it began a child in 
Bethlehem, over whom the angels sang, the one of whom an 
angel said, “@all his name Jesus, for he shall save his people 
from their sins.” It had all been fulfilled that was written of 
him, his life was spent, and he died to make us the loved chil- 
dren of God. Do you only wonder as some of the soldiers did ? 
Do you only believe he was the Son of God as the centurion 
did? Or do you wonder, believe, and love, as the watching 
women did ? 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


When was free access given to all nations, into the holiest 
privileges, by Jesus Christ? (Title.) What did a Roman 
representative testify upon witnessing Christ’s death ? (Golden 
Text.) Ifthe Son of God had refused to die, how would your 
prospect for eternity differ from what it now is? 

Mark 15: 38.—What sign of the dawning freedom of 
heavenly communion was given at Christ’s death? How was 
this freedom purchased? What purpose did the veil of the 
temple serve? (Lev. 16:2.) Describe it. What age of the 
world was represented by the first room of the tabernacle? 
(Heb. 9: 6-9.) Of what was the veil a type? (Heb. 10: 
19, 20.) Explain clearly the difference of advantage between 
the old and the new dispensations (Heb. 9: 9, 14). 
When and where does the salvation of each child of God 
begin? (Eph. 1: 3, 4; Rev.13:8.) Did the actual slay- 
ing of Christ begin in an heavenly or an earthly decree? 
(John 19: 10,11.) What sign of the finished work to be accom- 
plished through his death, was given at that hour? (Matt. 27. 
51, 52, first clafise. Mark an interval of three days in the 
last verse. 1 Cor. 15: 23.) Did Christ’s death make our 
resurrection certain, or only possible? (1 Cor.15: 17,18.) Is 
conviction of truth attributable to the irresistible power of 
evidence, or to the unbiased position of an honest heart? 
(v. 39; Matt. 27: 54 contrasted with Matt. 27 : 62, 63.) Read 
Luke 23: 47, 48. Name some of the devout women who wit- 
nessed the crucifixion (vs. 40, 41). Is the eleventh verse of 
the thirty-eighth Psalm s prophecy of this scene, or is it 
not ? 

How are the timid but earnest disciples of Christ affected in 
the terrible crises of the kingdom? (vs. 42,43; John 19: 
88, 40.) How was death by crucifixion frequently hastened ? 
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(John 19:31-34.) What prophecy was fulfilled by the speedy 
death of Christ? (Num. 9:12.) What comforting doctrine 
is declared in this prophecy? (Psa. 34: 19, 20.) What was 
the immediate cause of Christ’sdeath? Why did his enemies, 
in their denials of his resurrection, never argue that life was 
not wholly extinct at time of burial? (vs. 44, 45.) Describe 
the burial (vs. 46,47; John 19: 39-42). What prophecy 
was fulfilled in his burial? (Isa. 53:9.) Describe ancient 
sepulchres. Why could the Pharisees not argue that it was 
some other than Christ who left Joseph’s tomb? What dif- 
ference does it make to us whether he were really dead or not ? 
(Rom. 6: 23.) 


BLACKBOARD HINTS. 








BENEATH THE CROSS. 


1. THE SEEKER FINDS THE TRUTH. 
“THE CENTURION .. . SAID, TRULY THIS MAN W48S THE 
Son OF Gop.” 

2 THE WEAK DISCIPLE WLNS BOLDNESS. 
“JOSEPH OF ARIMATHEA ... WENT IN BOLDLY UNTO 
PILaTs.” 

& THE SORELY TRIED FIND STRENGTH. 
“THERE WERE ALSO WOMEN LOOKING ON... AND 
MaRY MAGDALENE AND MARY THE MOTHER OF 
JOSES BEHELD WHERE HE W4S LaID.” 








“IT WAS THE PREPARATION.” 


I. THE JEWS’ PREPARATION. 
THEY WHO HAVE SLAIN JESUS PREPARE FOR THE 
HOLY OBSERVANCE OF THB SaBBATH. 
Il. THE DISCIPLES’ PREPARATION. 


THE DISCIPLES, FORGETFUL OF THE PROMISED 
RESURRECTION, PREPARE THE BODY OF JESUS FOR 
THE TOMB. 


Il. GOD’S PREPARATION. 


GoD’s PREPARATION, FOR THE MANIFESTATION OF 
CHRIST AS VICTOR OVER SIN AND DEATH, GOES 
SILENTLY Om. 














DIRECTIONS FOR COLORING.— The veil, etc.: Yellow letters, 
lower half white, purple shading. The veil itself: light purple 
on light yellow background. The cross: white, the shaded 
side and lower half purple; rays yellow. Truly this was, 
ete.: Deep purple letters, orange shading. A new and living 
way into, etc.: Red letters, with green shading. 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


That the women “ministered unto him,” is a statement that 
would be accepted by all the Orientals, in every age, without 
any sense of impropriety. The “ministering” was such as a 
guest or traveler required; the performance of such duties 
as Peter’s wife’s mother attended to immediately upon being 
cured of her fever. For the women to attend to those duties 
of hospitality was the highest decorum and propriety. Thus 
Sarah ministered to Abraham’s guests, in a state of society 
which seems to have been very nearly like that of the Beda- 
win of to-day. That they “followed” is not so perfectly 
understood, simply because we are not told whether the whole 
household followed, or whether they could be spared from 
their duties at home. But Oriental women of character can 
appear almost anywhere, and perform acts of kindness, with- 
out incurring suspicion. Especially those who go veiled are 
protected in public. If any contrast to the employment of 
these reputable women is to be sought, it will be among the 
Greek and Roman women of that day; and not with women 
of strictly Oriental habits and training. There is no improper 
forwardness or neglect of proper business in the narrative. 
If they followed with their husbands and families, which 
some of them had occasion to do, it would seem, then nothing 
could be more natural. If they followed as disciples merely, 
there was nothing contrary to the customs of the country in 
that. One need only read the life of Mohammed, or in mod- 
ern times, read any eventful chapter of Oriental history, to see 
that women in the East are by no means powerless by reason 
of their seclusion and peculiar customs. 

“The preparation, that is, the day before the Sabbath,” is 
a word with its definition, which has been singularly true of 
that day of the week, from that time to the present, as defined 
im all the Greek and Oriental service-books and liturgies, 





from that day to this. One cannot study the ancient lection 
aries, that is, manuscripts of the Scripture lessons read in pub- 
lic worship, without being familiar with this fact as one of 
his fundamental acquisitions. “Preparation” is the regular 
Greek word for Friday, as “ Sabbath” is for Saturday. The 
same is true of the Syriac ; only there the word for “ prepara- 
tion” is the same as that used in the Peshitto New Testament, 
and means eve (of the Sabbath). To render the word “ prepa- 
ration” by the week-~day name Friday, would be doing no 
harm to the meaning, nor violence to the language. At the 
same time, “the Lord’s day” is the regular word for Sunday 
in all these connections ; and its keeping and celebration as 
such, is as manifest in the Greek and Oriental practice of 
antiquity as it isto-day. Sabbath is the name for Saturday 
among the Oriental peoples, both Syrian and Arabic. A par- 
allel to the Syriac word for Friday is to be seen in the Ger- 
man Sonnabend, for Saturday; that is, the eve of Sunday. 
When these facts are mentioned coldly in a general treatise, or 
in an argument, they do not make much impression, and are apt 
to leave the hearer with a suspended judgment, as concerning 
a thing which he cannot verify. But a few hours spent over 
an ancient lectionary, or the actual reading of a few pages 
which give a particular account of the reading of the Scripture 
in ancient church-service, will make the reader so familiar 
with the fact, that he will wonder that the New Testament 
term “preparation” should ever confuse anybody. The 
whole matter lies on the surface to every New Testament 
critic. For the ordinary reader, the article“ Lectionary,” in 
Smith and Cheetham’s Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, 
will serve very well; although the subject is so familiar to 
the writer of that article (Dr. F. A. H. Scrivener) that he 
omits to mention a number of things which would have saved 
the beginner much study. 

Pilate’s marveling if he were already dead, was nothing 
strange; nor can it be strange to readers of The Sunday 
School Times. That he was already dead was a marvel, 
and yet such a one as seems to give modern physicians some 
confidence in conjecturing the immediate physical causes of the 
death. But that Pilate should send and inquire of the cen- 
turion was not only a necessary precaution, but the proper 
and regular way to secure the needed official intelligence. 
That being duly had, it was a matter of course to deliver the 
body to the friends who should request it. The old custom 
of keeping the body on the cross till it mouldered away, just 
as in quite recent times bodies were left hanging on the gib- 
bet, had been almost done away with at least a generation 
before Pilate’s time. At least, the body was given up when- 
ever there were friends to care for it. At the same time, the 
giving of the body was a favor, or a “grant;” for in theory 
it was still public ‘Property, a thing of warning to those of 
evil intent. 

And yet it is probable that the body would not have been 
allowed by the Jews to remain on the cross over the Passover 
Sabbath. Neither their law nor their tradition would suffer 
that, if they could prevent it. And they had two places of 
burial for criminals, one for those slain by the sword or 
strangled, and another for those stoned (among which the 
crucified would be classed) and burned. In these sepulchres, 
prepared by suthority of the Sanhedrin, were criminals 
buried; and they were not suffered to be buried in the 
sepulchre of their fathers. In such an ignoble place of burial 
would the body of Jesus probably have found its place, had 
not Joseph petitioned for the body, and made its “ grave with 
the rich.” 

The use of the linen cloth was, we know, after the manner 
of the Jews to bury. But for particulars we can get no more 
hints than appear in the New Testament itself, which any 
one can collect for his own information. It would seem, 
however, that the embalmed bodies of ancient Egypt furnish 
the nearest models of swathing with the linen bandages; as 
they furnish the most authentic specimens of the fine-twined 
linen. The linen of Egypt came chiefly from ancient Phe- 
nicia; and probably the Jewish linen was not very dif 
ferent. 

The modern popular books and pictures take their model 
of the stone which was rolled against the door from the well- 
known circulgr stone door still remaining in the Tombs of 
the Kings, near Jerusalem. This tomb, however, is perhaps 
some centuries later than the time of Christ. Some are fully 
persuaded that it belongs to the fourth century. How com- 
mon that kind of a tomb-door may have been, we have no 
means of knowing. But there were other ways of securing 
a tomb by rolling a stone against the door; one of which 
was rolling a cylinder up against the closed door, either 
lengthwise or endwise. Also, ihe door of a tomb was secured 
in many other ways by means of a stone against the door, 
I remember one, which had resisted the attempts of ancient 
riflers, simply by having a thick stone in front of the door, 
let into a groove of the masonry; and fastened only by its 
weight. Into this stone the robbers had made a hole—about 
half through it. But even then they would not have got in, 
for behind it was the real door, a stone of equal thickness, 
made much more secure than the protecting stone in front. 
The tomb was actually entered by our party through s hole 
made in the decayed rock in which the tomb was cut; and 
the door, with the stone against it, is undisturbed to this day. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


{All unobjectionable monewey~ g received will be promptly noticed 
under this = The interests of our readers will guide us in making 
further notice. 


BOOKS, 
A igfie ie signin. Raeprt nted from Macmillan'’s Magazine. 16mo, pp. 123. 
berta Brothers. 
Free toServe. By Evel % Gores 12mo, illustrated, pp. 192. Boston: 
Ira Bradley & Co. Price, 8 cen 


Ouywre Weer. By Mrs.O. F. Walton. 16mo, illustrated, pp. 176. Boston: 
Ira Bradley 4 Co. Price, 8 cents. 


Ciena} oF, The Vision of All Souls’ Hospital. By the Rev. J. Hyatt 
mith,’ New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 


A Moonbeam Tangle. Ry Sydney a 16mo, illustrated, pp. 150. 
Ps: 4 York: Cassell, Petter, Gaipin, & Co. 


Edited Robert Bell. 12mo, pp. xii, 268. 

orks Dodd, Meat, & Co. ce, $1.50. ' 
Rawlin’s — B rabre Leslie. 12mo, Mflustrated, pp. xii 
246. Boston fh Bradiey & &Co, Price, $1.25. P . 


The Belis of neha, By L Lincoln Montgomery. 12mo, illus- 
trated, pp. 311. Boston: Tra Gradley & Co. Price, $1 s 


ae | : a treasury for the little ones, Gopare 8vo, 

ew York: Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. Price, 

Sterne. By H, D. Traill. (ingiieh Men of Letters erin) 12mo, pp. vill, 
173. New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, 75 ce 


Jacob Wetherby: a sto’ y Agnes Giberne. 16mo, Mastrenee, pp. 171. 
New York; Robe Garter and Brothers. Price, 60 cents. 


Curfew Must Not Rin kh 6 .. By Rosa Hartwick Thorpe. uare 
16mo, illustrated. > End Shepard. Price, #150. a 


Tunis, the Land and the People. nite the Chevalier de Hesse-Warteg. 
I2mo, illustrated, pp. xiv, New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 


Papa's Little hters. By Mrs. Mary D. Brine. Square8vo Biased, 
Price en ie mu and New York: Cassell, Petter, Galpin, & 
Shadowvale; or, A a start In life. Mrs. T. H. Griffith. 16mo, 
Pp. Lladelphia: The erican Baptist Publication 
Society. Price, $ 


London and 


Wild_ Animals and ee Their haunts and habite. By Dr. Andrew 
Wilson. 4to, tlustrated, pp. vill, 192, New York: ll, Petter, 
Galpin, & Co. Price, $3.00, 

The Life of Christ. By the lev. Whitin Hanne, ee D. Three 
vola,, 2mo, llustrated, pp. A fit, 350; vi, 344; Ll, i — York: 
Rohert Carter and Brothers. Price, $2.50. 


Bulwer's Novels: Lula; or, The sogo of Granada; The Coming Race, or, 
The new Utopia. (Lipraire de xe.) Leather- “paper, 1émo, pp. 234. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalis, Prico, 30 cents. 


ay = of the Voice: a piyeian lg : et rns singing and 
based upon 0 “we, . r man 
Zieny Siew York: Hagar s. Werner. Price, $1.25. ~—— ” 


That } Seog = de Bong of Old. By — Hamilton Sears. [Mustrated 
Alfred Fredericks, Engrav ® 


under the supervision of 
ndrew. Square Iémo, a. : Tee and Shepard. Price, $1. 
4c" lJ the Great east; or, Clarke County, Alabama, and its 
oe, Fe) By the Rev. 'f. ; Ball, A.M” 12mo, 
maps D Grove Hill, Alabama: he Rev. T. H 1. Price, 


Bagg t memorials of Robert Walter Fer, ree. By his mother. 
ith a oo es rye xs my! the Rev. J. Oswald Dykes, M.A. From 

e fifth thousand of th 0 Glaanew w edition. 16mo, 4, PP. vili, 248. New 
ork: Robert Carter il Brothers. Price, 75 cen 


The Boys’ Percy; bet Id ballads of war, asyemars, and love, from 
Bishop Thomas nite Reliques of fAncieut E glish’ Edited 

for boys, with zm 1 —— by 8 ey Lanier. I2mo, f hestnated, 
New Y Sons. Price, $2.50. 
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MOSES AND THE PROPHETS,* 


The great conflict in regard to the Old Testament has 
at length called forth an American work which is an 
important contribution to Old Testament criticism. 
Professor Green of Princeton gathers into a volume the 
essays in review of Drs. W. Robertson Smith and Kuenen, 
which he has previously published in the Presbyterian 
and Princeton reviews, and adds to them a new one, 
which renders a similar service to the later volume of 
Professor Smith on The Prophets of Israel. A prelimi- 
nary discussion, delivered as an opening lecture at 
Princeton Seminary, furnishes a suitable introduction 
to the volume. 

The position of Professor Green is, of course, antago- 
nistic to that of the “ advanced critics” whose works he 
reviews, But his tone is that of a scholar, not of a scold. 
It may be well for those who suppose that the cry of 
“heresy” is the only defense of the commonly accepted 
view of the Old Testament, to read with care the facts 
which are marshalled by Professor Green against the 
recent critical theories. It is often intimated that the 
conservative attitude is hostile to investigation and to 
scholarship; that it overrides, by its theory of inspira- 
tion, the human phenomena which attend all literature. 
But it is Professor Green of Princeton who tells the 
students of that seminary, “If, now, inspired writings, 
like others, are in all their literary aspects the out- 
growth of their own age, then the most thorough scru- 
tiny can but confirm our faith in their real origin; and 
if in any instance the view commonly entertained of 
their origin or authorship is incorrect in any particular, 
the critical study which detects the error, and assigns 
each writing to its proper time and place, can only con- 
duce to its being better understood and more accurately 
appreciated.” It is in this spirit, and with calmness, 
eandor, and exact scholarship, that Professor Green 
opposes the assumptions and the results of the authors 
he reviews. 

Tt will be impossible to give even a summary of the 
positions taken. Our readers are doubtless aware that 
internal evidence alone is cited in support of the critical 
theories which deny the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch, and make the Hebrew prophets utter few, if 
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any, predictions. There are no historical data, outside 
the Hebrew Bible, which help, to any great extent, the 
judgment of the critic. The statements in the Scrip- 
tures constitute the sole facts from which a consistent 
theory can be formed. 

It will readily be seen that the absence of external 
evidence permits a rash critic to venture upon the most 
fanciful hypotheses, while the fact that his views can be 
met only by patient and thorough attention to the bibli- 
cal statements (often in the original) gives him a tem- 
porary advantage,—an advantage greatly increased if he 
has a charming literary style and an air of candor. But 
we must ever, and especially in view of the results of the 
long discussion regarding the books of the New Testa- 
ment, here maintain that the burden of proof rests with 
the critic. In closing his essay on Robertson Smith’s 
theory of the Pentateuch, Prosessor Green says: “ It 
has enveloped Mount Blanc in a cloud of mist, and pro- 
claimed that its giant cliffs had forever disappeared. 
But lo! the mist blows away, and the everlasting hills 
are still in place.” But those who have been befogged 
by this mist too rarely take the time to dispel it. Pro- 
fessor Green’s book will help them, if they are minded 
to have it roll away. 

Passing over the review of Dr. Kuenen, we can only 
allude to the closing essay, in which Robertson Smith’s 
last book, on The Prophets of Israel, is discussed. Pro- 
fessor Greey is doubtless correct in giving it a rank below 
that of the author’s previous volume. But we think the 
reviewer is himself less clear than in the previous essays. 
This may be due to the author he criticises. For it-is 
very difficult to see whether Robertson Smith regards 
Hebrew prophecy as a supernatural and authoritative 
objective revelation, or as a subjective spiritual impulse 
traceable to Jehovah, the God.of Israel. We can, how- 
ever, wholly commend the position of Professor Green 
when he says: “It is by the direct study of the Scrip- 


.| tures themselves, and of each separate portion of them 


by itself,—in the declarations there made, and the phe- 
nomena exhibited,—not by a priori reasonings, that we 
are to discover in what sense the Scriptures are the word 
of God, and what revelations he has therein made to us. 
And, in interpreting Scripture, we must not make it 
square with our notions of what it ought to be, but sim- 
ply inquire what it actually is. There must, we insist, 
be a thoroughly unbiassed and candid interpretation of 
its facts and contents. If force must not be put upon it 
to bring forth spiritual mysteries which it does not con- 
tain, or to find in its earlier sections disclosures which 
were reserved for a later time, neither must it, on the 
other hand, be pared down to the level of what some 
theory of religious development may be willing to 
allow,” The truth has nothing to fear from the truth. 
The Old Testament has survived these many centuries 
of hatred and scorn; it will doubtless seem all the truer 
and more precious from the present conflict. 

We must add that it is pleasant to read a book on 
such important topics which in its style maintains the 
proper clearness and dignity. It shows that obscurity 
is not a necessary accompaniment of scholarship, as the 
Germans seem to imagine; and, also, that a theological 
work can be interesting without descending to flippancy. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


a 
WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—Hudson County, New Jersey, held its twentieth 
annual convention in Jersey City, November 6. The 
state Sunday-school work received a very full presenta- 
tion, and plans were formed for aggressive work in the 
county, in connection with the new plan of state organi- 
zation. 


—Not every delegate at Sunday-school conventions 
knows how to make the best use of what he sees and 
hears there. There was a gain, therefore, in having the 
fitst formal address at the Rhode Island State Sunday- 
school convention, recently held, treat of the subject,“ How 
to utilize thisconvention,”—a theme which was presented 
by the Rey. A. F. Schauffler. Mr. E. Payson Porter 
reviewed the century Sunday-school work and also the 
special work of the International Convention; and lee- 
tures were delivered on “ Modernskepticism ” by the Rev 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, on “ How to win attention” by the 
Rev: Dr. J. M. Buckley, and on “ Bible revision” by the 
Rev. Alfred A. Wright. 

—City Sunday-school work was the main theme of dis- 
cussion at the Sunday-school congress just held in St. 
Louis, Missouri. The congress opened with a Bible- 
reading on the Holy Spirit, by the Rev. Dr. J. H. Brookes, 
and he was followed, according to the programme, by 


.| the national hymn. 
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Mr. B. F. Jacobs, on city Sunday-school missions, the 
Rev. A. E. Dunning on city teachers’-meetings, and Mr. 
William Reynolds on the Bible. The relation of the 
Sunday-school to church work in cities was also treated 
by Mr. A. E. Dunning; Mr. B. F. Jacobs gave his lec- 
ture on “ Bad Boys;” and “Bad Teachers” had their 
demerits pointed out by Mr. William Reynolds. The 
place of bogs and girls in public worship was defined by 
the Rey. J. G. Merrill, and Mrs. G. R. Alden treated the 
primary class work. 


GENERAL. 


—Two days of- hard work in one district of Dakota 
Territory, by a missionary of the American Sunday- 
school Union, resulted in the reclaiming of two back- 
sliders, the introduction of family worship into two fami- 
lies, one conversion, and the establishing of a Sunday- 
school, of which one of the two who had been reclaimed 
became superintendent. 


—An indication of the growing spirit of real unity 
among different branches of the Church is to be found 
in the fact that a deputation of clergymen of the Estab- 
lished Church of England presented an address of wel- 
come to the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales at its recent meeting in Bristol. Several of 
the English newspapers claim this as the widest breach 
yet made in the wall of separation which has stood for 
several centuries between the Established Church and 
the Nonconformists. 


—Bi-centennial celebrations were held in many of the 
Pennsylvania Sunday-schools, on Sunday, October 22. 
The Belmont Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school of 
Philadelphia, for instance, held a service of which bi-cen- 
tennial hymns, selected and original, and memorial ad- 
dresses by members of the school, formed the chief part. 
The addresses were on subjects touching William Penn’s 
life in England and in America, and on the results of his 
life and work in Pennsylvania. The motto of the exer- 
cises was, “ What Hath God Wrought.” 


—Five years ago a lady of London, England, noticed 
that a great number of the young women employed in 
that city spent their dinner hours in the street. On in- 
quiry she found that most of them resided at a distance 
from the centre of the city, and few were so well paid as 
to permit them to dine in the ordinary restaurants. Mrs. 
Fisher—for that was the lady’s name—immediately had 
handbills distributed among the young women in the 
busiest part of London, inviting them to come together 
and devise means for remedying the evil. At that meet- 
ing only two persons put in an appearance. Nothing 
daunted, Mrs. Fisher continued her endeavors, obtained 
the use of a room in Aldersgate Street, and started and 
maintained daily religious meetings at the dinner hour. 
The work grew, and now no fewer than sixty religious 
meetings are held dailyin London workrooms. Nor was 
this the end. A week or two ago a new restaurant was 
opened, under the appropriate name of The Welcome, 
for the use of working young women only. Tea, coffee, 
and cocoa, are supplied at the price of one cent a cup, 
and other viands are sold at an equally low rate. 


PERSONAL, 


—A donation of $7.00 from the Primary Class, First 
Reformed Sunday-school, Philadelphia, and one of $2.00 
from a friend in Dayton, Ohio, have been received at 
this office, for Chloe Lankton. 


—Few persons in America could to-day tell off-hand 
where, or in what position, Louis Kossuth—the eloquent 
political exile, who thirty years ago found a home on 
these shores—is now living ;—if, indeed, they could say 
whether he is living or dead. Louis Kossuth is living; 
he resides in Turin, Italy; and his sister sends to a 
friend in America this noteregarding her brother: “My 
brother keeps astonishingly well for his age, though he 
has spent the entire summer in the city. You may have 
seen an account of the celebration of the eightieth anni- 
versary of his birthday. It was touching to see how 
much affection and respect wereshown him. In spite of 
the great distance, over seventy telegrams of congratula- 
tion were sent to him from Hungary; more than one 
hundred banquets were given in his honor; the Protes- 
tant clergy held a prayer-meeting which finished with 
Some of the prayers were very 
beautiful. The papers were filled with verses dedicated 
to him. Many of the leading articles spoke of his patri- 
otic merits. A costly album was prepared for presentation, 
in commemoration of his eightieth birthday, containing 
more than 30,000 Hungarian signatures.” 


—A little more than twenty years ago the English eccle- 
siastical world was startled by the appearance of the 
liberalistic Essays and Reviews. One of the seven writers 
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of that book was the Rev. Dr. Jowett, then 
Regius Professor of Greek in Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford; and he received: fally his 
shafe of public obloquy. An attempt was 
made to deprive him of his professorship; 
and, this failing, many of the University 
voters were in favor of withholding his 
salary. It is a curious instance of the 
change of attitude in the English ecclesias- 
tical mind towards heresy, that the recent 
appointment of Dr. Jowett to the vice- 
chancellorship of Oxford University has 
evoked scarcely a dissentient voice. It may 
interest those who are familiar with Dr. 
Jowett’s translation of Plato, to read this 
pen-picture of the man by Mr. George 
W. Smalley : “People who insist on animal 
resemblances in the human countenance 
would liken the Master of Balliol to some 
bird ; especially to one which does not exist. 
He has the beak of an young eagle, and the 
eyes of an owl not young. An acute benig- 
nancy is the predominant expression on 
his face. Ifyou did not look close enough, 
you might describe him as child-like and 
bland. A second glance will reveal the 
shrewdness and penetration of the features 
and the amplitude of the head, of which 
the lines are scarcely at all hid by a little 
snowy hair that sets off a softly rubicund 
complexion. His ways with his pupils 
are the subject of many a story,—some 
hardly compatible with the dignity of his 
favorite historian. But he is none the less 
honored in his own country, his own town, 
his own University, his own college, and 
his own circle of friends.” 


— 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 50,000 
copies ; 20,000 extra copies are sent out this week 
as specimens, making a total of 70,000 copies. An 
equal number will be sent out for each of the five 
weeks from November 11 to December 9, inclu- 
sive. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The uniform rate 
for ordinary advertisements is 25 cents per agate 
line for each and every insertion, except during 
the months of November and December, when the 
rate is 40 cents per line. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR NERVOUSNESS, INDIGESTION, ETC. 
Send to the Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I.,for pamphlet. Mailed free. 














SPECIAL NOTICE. 
xoedden changes < of the weather often cause Pul- 
Buoxct ronch d Asthmatic troubles. Brown’s 
RONCHIAL Ca will — the irritation which 
juces coughing. Sold only inboxes. Price, 2 cents. 














EDUCATIONAL. 
Dr. Warring’s Mil. School, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. For 
Business Special attention to Ringlish Stu- 
Ges. Gin Pups fom at pare of U8 Send for circular. 


—~— GbASsic AL INS 
is fC; } irteenth Tits, 
ned Sept. lsth. J. W. FAIRES, D.D., Principal. 
ONOGRAPHY, or Phonetic Shorthand. 
ogue of works, with Ph honographic alphabet 
and illustrations, for beginners, sent on appl 
Address, BENN PITMAN, Cincinnati, Oh 


West Chestnut Street Institute. 
oe ae Bis Saat et wt, Father 
RS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 


Engin ted,—A you S$ and writes 
ee ) ag. ay Who ,pewins tved is 


pe ae Paris, desires a position in a family 
preferred). Experience at teaching. 
ae ene Teac oF Box 235, Boston. 


es a oa ORATOR 
1416 & 1418 Chestnut t St., Phila. 


Tooke term opens 





ion. 











epenjoun | nat Gee BECHTEL, Sey. 


“Our efort has been tp "Revs Bundaprochent Ubrary 
books classified and described according to their contents. 
DT any one knows what ts in a book let him tell us about 
t."—The 8, 8. Times, Aug. 26, ’82. 

Send and get a descriptive catalogue of our 
No. 6 Library, which will give you a brief out- 
line of contents of 50 first-class Sunday-school 
books—and enable you to judge for yourselves 
whether they are adapted to your school. 

THOMAS Y. CROWELL & Co., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 











CHRISTM4= s CONCERT t EXERCISES 


ely: 
Cunmstuas pn fs (just issued). 
NGELS’ 
Rise B 
‘OLLOWING THE STAR. 
THE CHRISTMAS CONCERT. 
Sent by MERRY A. Fotna Go. Boston. Mere 


HRISTMAS 
THDAY. 


AROLS, 











THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 











OUR LATEST 


S, SUPPLE 


Ward and Drummond’s Christmas Carols 


FOR 1882. Six bright k feces. §2.00 
per 100 copies ; seeanagpr aces 5 vt estiy Octo tober 14. 


Our Carols for 1879, 18 1880, and I88i. 
At $1.00 per hundred copies each year. 


The Children’s Messiah. 


a mateo » ical Service — Fe yy = 
a long: wan 8 full serv: r H 
samples, 5 cents. - 


or Texts _ Bible Gems for 1883. 
—_— 








a. ~ = han ~4 ae $2.00 pe: 


Ward’s Improved Sabbath-school Money En- 
VELOPE. For keeping class pee Arranged 
for one year. Cloth-lined. The t practical en- 
velope in use. 50 cents per Pn ag 





s Pocket Record Book. 


condensed history of the schoo! for one 
the a and addresses of the 
cen 


Superintendent’s 


= rk 
car ek 
e school. 





Plain Uses of the Blackboard. 
ni eho nals capers ciate teen 
co eres ; 


on Illustrative — bing in the In- 

a. Crafts. Ever rintendent 
and teacher 8 ould | have a copy ©: the lvol., 
12mo, pp. 360... $1.25. 





Sunday-school Speaker. 


A collection of 4 for 8. S. a Augusta 
Cheeny. 1 vol., 12mo, boards, 50 ce - 


Seeking His Fortune, and Other Dialogues. 
By Horatio Alger, Jr. 1 vol., 16mo, pp. 270, bds., $1.00. 
Superintendent’s Infant Class and Bible Class 


TEACHERS’ POCKET ROLL ——. For keep- 
ing the attendance. Price, each #0 


Texts of Sermons. 


For children to record their pastor's texts each Sun- 
day. Price, 5 centa, 





Special attention given to Bvery- 
thing tn the Sunday-school line. Wo 4 received 
for all the Sunday-school papers. meg a= ps of 
every description. We deal exclusivel; 

school books and cappliss, Keqping our stock full and 
complete in every deta Make one bill with us for 
all your needs and a ave time, trouble, and ex- 
pense. Our prices are the iowest. Write, or give usa 


WARD & DRUMMOND. 


Successors to U. D. Ward, 
116 Nassau St., New York. 





P. 8.—We can furnish ‘anything in the 8. S. line you 
may see advertised in the Sunday School Times. 


The Lesson in the Closet.-1883. 


By CHARLES F. DEEMS, D.D. 
a@ A Book fer all Sunday-Schools.-@ 
Price, 20 cents. 
It contains the Revised Version of the lesson for each 
Sunday of the first six months of 1883, with injected 
annotations, accompanied by a devout meditation on 


each It is intended to be spiritually helpful 
to teachers and scholars. 


New Testament Helps. 
Edited hy Rev. W. F, CRAFTS. 


Price, 20 cents. 


Best helps from the costly Teachers’ Bible of Bac- 
STER, SPOTTISWOODE and OXFORD, with 1 ee 
other lists and tables by Dr. Abbott, George F. P: 

cost and the editor, thus what could am be 
otherwise obtained for less than 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10 & 12 Dey St., N. Y. 


Gold, Silver, and Nickel Plating. 


A trade easily learned. Costs little to start and pays 
well. The Electro-Plater’s Guide, a manual of instruc- 
tion in the art of gold, civer, and nickel isting, cent 


free for 2stamps. We will start persons in business, 


and, if not successful, will take apparatus 
it. Outfits. 2.06, u 
r Low rE & CO., 45 Fulton St., New York. 


SYMBOL GIFTS ona Fon 


Tire, AA AH Crafts. 
Oc. for Sample Set with ci § ices, ete. 
HAR Y ANGELL, 4 Fourth Ave., coy Fo ork City. 


(CHR RISTMAS CONCERT exercise will be sent 
FRE® for athree-cent stamp. It is one of the best 
ever issued, and we guarantee satisfaction. Address. 
OGILVIE & CO., 31 Rose St., New York. 


FREE | By, Re eturn Mail—A full descr tion of 
Moopy's New TarLor § of Dress 
Courtine. D.W. MOODY &CO. 31 W. ne Cincinnati, 0. 


ON ONE LEAF. 


AN ORDER OF SERVICE. 

OPENING HYMNS. 

A QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

A RESPONSIVE REVIEW EXERCISE. 


The above are taken from The Scholars’ 
Quarterly for the present quarter, and are 




















| printed on one leaf. They can be used in any 


school. Price, 75 cents per hundred ¢opies. 
Sent by mail without cost. of postage to the 
purchaser. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
Teo Vneetene Breet, Piha! pica, 





~ BE SURE TO TRY 
BICLOW & MAIN’S 


Christmas - 
Music and Services. 


YOU WILL BE PLEASED WITH THEM. 


MMANU L..—New Cantata by Doane. Very at- 
tractive. Price, ) per 100; 25 cts. by mail. 
HRISTMAS SERVICE No. 5.—Glory te God. 
, See 84-60 pert Selections, with New Music 
per 100; 5 cents by mail. 


CHRIS a mayer Ne. 13.—Beautiful 
te au 
00: 4 cents each by mail. 


Aft tis d taal aii Carols, Services, etc. 
Catalogues sent on on request, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth St., | 81 Randolph St., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





Hooo's (janoLs 


CHRISTMAS, 1882. 
By INO. R. SWENEY & W. J. KIRKPATRICK, 
Are simply GRAND! Try them. 
Price, 5 Cents. $4 per 100. 


JOHN J. HOOD, 


1018 Arch &t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


(882 HULL'S ist? | 
Christmas Agnal 


SIX BEAUTIFUL CAROLS 
Only $2 Per Hundred. 


By mail, postare pactased. 5 cents each; % 
cents per dozen ; $2.27 per hundred. : 
TRY IT! 


NOW READY! 
ASA HULL, 240 Fourth Ave, New York. 


MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS! 


NEW collection of seven carols, original and 
adapted, by S. N. Penfield, Or, ist and Choir- 
master, George’s Church (Epis.), ew York. Pricc, 


per hundred, or 4 cents per , $2.15 per 
Fala oF or Sve cer cents pod a copy "adres 
LLD, 207 East 16th St., New York. 


We will coal four SUSPAUSS awo8 | E 
cluding RAYS OF LIGHT, by H. R. a, the 
ort latest, for 25c. 
i. L. BENHAM & CO., Cincigpati, Ohio. 
Bee EFORESELECTING A. NG ANEWSUNDA Y-SCHOOL 
beok send. 5 PED 
D PRAISE 
Sibiaay Bein! per hundred copies. Sample copy, 2%c. 
hool Music Pub. Co., 710 Sansom St., Phila 


CONCERT EXERCISES, 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them : 


THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 

WHY AMI NOT A CHRISTIAN? 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 

CONSECRATION, 

FAITH. 

TRUST. 

HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 

PRAISE GOD. 

SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE BEATITUDES. 

THE CREATION. 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. o 

THE WONDERFUL. 

THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE 
(Easter Service). 


Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No 
extra charge for postage. Samples, 5 cents 
each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Subscribers wishing to Keep their copies of 
The Sunday School Times in good condition 
and have. them at hand for reference, shou! 
use a binder. We can send by mail, 

aid, a i © sang, Leng binder for $1.00, or a 

dsome one, half leather, for $1.50. "These 
binders have made ex eres O° for The 
pms: School Figen and gle. case 


Stee cakes Sheeler 


“migoun D Wirries Pome |e 
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Plymouth — 


Boras fanaa pen Sees 


esnpenl eae ee 
FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, New York. 


18 Letters to Cardinal McCloskey, 


Br REV. JAMES A. O'CONNOR, 
Woe mong year nt Bath an Priest; now Pastor of the 
Independent te Ch Church, New York. 


Life s coceatn ee aration fer C =— 


Sin etoan 
N. TIBBALS at is mg bY th 
2a” FRIENDS! Ifyou are in any way interested iin 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with premese le copy of our 
MONTHLY NGS IN BEE COLT E, with 


descriptive price list re the latest improvements in 
ives, Floney Extreesers, Artificial Como- 
everytht lainine te Bee Culture. Nothing’ pat 
everyt r’ ure, 
oat Sim, send writ 


~~ address on 
ten plainly, to AM 
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ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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to sell our Rubber Prin’ 
IT PA ples free. J.M. Sree Ss 10. 
| GENTS WA ‘ED for the B andest Fastest sell- 
AG ie, 2A and Bibles. Prices reduced 33 


percent. NaTIONAL 4 Let Co., Phila., Pa. 
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“ Perhaps the most judiciously edited maga- 
vine in the world.”—Tur Nation, New York, 
Sept., 1882. 


THE CENTURY. 


The thirteenth year of this magazine (the 
second under its new mame) began with the 
November number, of which 140,000 copies 
were issued. Tuk Caxtuny is a magazine for 
the fumily, each number containing 160 pages, 
and, by reason of its eminence among periodi- 
cals, the best im literature and art now comes 
naturally to it. Its illustrations have won & 
world-wide fame for American wood-engraving. 
The f#llustrated London News has called it “ one 
of the marvels of the day,” and another Eng- 
lish journal pronounces it “ the giant of the 
mouthilies.” No family desiring to nop thor- 

hiy abreast of the times can affurd to be 
w Tux Century during 


The Coming Year, 


which seems destined to be th+ createst ia its 
hiswry. Among the attra®icas are a new 
seria! novel by W. D. Howells; a brilliantly 
ilustrated series of historical an sry “ Life in 
the Thirteen Colonies,” by Edward papenen ¢ 
“ My Adventures in Zuni,” by Frank H. Cush- 
ing, illustrated ; “ The Horse Claim,” a 
novelette of mining life, by Mary Hallock 
Foote, with the guthor’s pictures ; “ The Point 
of View,” b ogee James, Jr. (one of his 
most entertaining efforts) j “Phe New Era in 
American House-building,” illustrated ; “ Rud- 
der Grange Abroad,” by Frank R. Stockton ; 
“The Christian League of Connecticut,” a 
remarkable narrative of co-operation in Chris- 
tian work, by Washington Gladden ; illustra- 
ted papers on the National Capital, on Art in 
Beul pure and Painting, on Southern California 
{vy * Ht. He’); an illustrated history of the 

revles, by Geo. W. Cable; contributions from 
Alphonse Daudet (the eminent French novel- 
ist), E. C. Stedman, Thomas Hughes, Chas. 
Dudley Warner, “Uncle Remus,” H. H. 
Boyesen, and many others, Especial attention 
will be paid to short stories and acvelettes. 

The price of TH& CENTURY is $4.00 a year. 
We ea special offer by which the numbers 
of the past year (the first under THE CENTURY 
pame) are supplied to new subscribers for $2.00, 
or bound in two elegant volumes for $3.50. 


‘Special to Readers of The S. S. Times. 


We will send free to ony person mentioning 
this paper a handsomely illustrated pamphlet 
describing our new offices, TH CENTURY and 
Sr. Nicno.ias (for young folks) magazines, 
etc., with oe ae a of beth for 1883. 
Any reader of . S. Times sending us 10 
cents (in stamps or otherwise) will receive a 
specimen copy of THE CENTURY. 


THE CENTURY COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE PICTURE PAPERS 
vOR THR 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
FOR 1883 ARB 
CHE SUNDAY HOUR, 
(LLUSTRATED TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 
and 





TRUTH IN LIFE. Three new monthly papers. 
Each % cents a year. Ten or more copies, 9 cents 
each per year, or two and a half cents per quarter. 

©THE YOUTH'S WORLD (monthly). 2% centaa year. 
Five copies or more, 12 cents each a year. 

PICTURE WORLD for Little People. 25 centsa year. 
Five copies or more, 20 cents each a year. 

When these Ove beautifully Illustrated papers are 
\taken together, they are furnished at reduced rates. 


THE SCHOLARS’ HAND-BOOK FOR 1883. 

As the lessons for next year are from the Acts of 
‘the Aposiles, the books of Joshua, Judges, Ruth, and 
@irst Samuel, this Hand-book will be more than usu- 
ally interesting. . 
Single copy, card-board covers, 10 cents; 100 copies, 

#00, Bound in boards, single copies, 
US cents; 00 copies, $12.00. 


COMMENTARY ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
By Dean Howson and Canon Spence. Edited 
by the Rev. PutiirScmaryg, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, pp. 
448, with map, $1.28. 
ano is the and best evangelical 
and. explanation the sacr~] text, and is 
especially val @ for Suuday-schooi use, 





ROBERT RAIKES LIBRARIES. 


Where can better or cheaper Books be had than 
these in the Rowert Raikes Liprarres, of which 
three seta have been published by the AweRican 
BunNpaySAcroo, Union? Each set consists of ten 
lémo books, containing nearly 2.000 pages, and the 
three sets contain 6,0 pages. The price of each set 
ts @1.00, which covers the postage. 


——| THE AMERICAN [~~ 
SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 


N22 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
10 Bible House, New York. 














For Christmas. 


The following pictures selected frm the Catalogue of Bible Land Ph phs ( ic 
Views), taken by Mr. Edwin L. Wile n during Jast Winter and Spring, are offered as a peomuiosty, 
appropriate set to be used for Christ nas presents. Each one of the views is of interest use of 
ite connection with events in the 1:{ of Christ. The price of this set of two dozen views is $6.00, 
mailed post-paid to any address. Any portion of the set will be sent at the rate of $3.00 per 
dozen, excepting in case less than .e-half dozen are ordered, when the charge will be 35 cents 
for each view. 


128. Bethlehem. The fields of the she;herds’ watch. 
23. Druze shepherd, with a lamb. 
1%. Bethlehem. The Church of the Nativity. 


125. Bethlehem. The town from the Church of the | 
Nativity. | 


171. Nazareth. From the Charch of the Annunciation, | 


172 Nazareth. The interior of the Church of the) 
Annunciation. 


18%. The Sea of Galilee. Tiberias. 


%. Jerusalem. The Coenacuium,—the Interior. The 
reputed mee room, Where the Last Supper was 
celebrated: over the reputed tomb of David. 


71. The Mount of Olive. From the Muslim Cemetery, 
near St. Stephen's Gate. 
"76. The Mount of Olives. From near St. Stephen’a 
Gate; showing Gethsemane, 


16. 8 th. The F tain of. the Virgin. The 108. The Garden of Gethsemane. 
76. Nazareth. e Founta rzin. 
92 Jerusalem. The sup Potter’s Field, which 
pies _— Mary aud Jesus must Lave gone Lard pieces 


was purchased with Judas Iscariot’s thirty 
117. Bethany, from the hill above, 


of silver. Rock tombs with steps. 
36. Jerusaiem. The Armenian Convent, said to be 
120, Bathory. The ruin, shown as the House of Mary 
and Martha. 


the house of Calaphus. 


2. Jerusalem, The Ecce Homo Arch; or arch over 
the Via Dolorosa, upon which Pilate is said to 
have shown Jesus ww the niultitude, when he said 
“ Behold the man,” 


31. Jerusatem. The Via es or street al 
which Jesus is said to have walked to Galvary. 


183. Shechem. ik aes et 21. Jerusalem. The Christian Quarter of the city; 
170. Nain. Where the widow’sson was raised to life by showing the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, or 
Jesus, and Mount Tabor, a traditional site of the reputed site of Jesus’ death and the 
Transfiguration. | bulldings aboat it. 


That these stereoscopic views may be bronght to the 

AG ENTS WANTED attention of Sunday-school superintendents and 
§ teachers, and all others, agents are wanted in every 

city and town. A liberal cash discount will be allowed them, and their work will be both use- 
ful and agreeable. peor oan Yah | terms to agents, will, upon application, be sent to chose 
who wish toact. An entirely fresh eld is open. Nothing of the kind has ever been offered by 
agents before. The best season of the year for selling these photographs is close at hand. Noth- 


ing ames desirable can be had for Christmas presents to pastors, superintendents, teachers, or 
scholars. 


AN AGENT'S OUTFIT.—To any one desiring to act as agent, we will send half a dozen 
choice views and a stereoscope upon receipt of $1.50. This will enable a canvasser to show the 


pictures to good advantage. It will, of course, be understood that this outfit is offered at this 
price only to those who, when ordering, intend to become agents. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, General Agent, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. G. CLEMMER & CO.’S 
MUSIC HALL, 
1300 and 1302 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 


Pianos by HALLET & DAVIS CO, 
IVERS & POND CO, 
GEO. WOODS & CO. 


1%. Bethan;. Women of Bethany. 


im. Jericho. The town and the Mount Quarantana, 
the reputed place of Jesus’ temptation, 


147, BShechem. Nablus. Jacob's Well 








Organs by GEO. WOODS & CO. 
CLOUGH & WARREN CO, 
TAYLOR & FARLEY CO, 
CALENBERG & VAUPEL. MILLER ORGAN CO. 
NEW ENGLAND CO. CLEMMER & CO. 


We ask particular attention to an organ at $65 cash by the Miller Organ Co. It is suitable 
for any purpose, school, church, or private, and is offered to you and guaranteed as the best 
instrument at thie price to be found anywhere. Send for circulars. To churches and echools 
desiring the finest organ possible, we recommend the celebrated Geo. Woods instruments. 
Special discounts granted on these. Correspondence solicited. 


A. G. CLEMMER & CO., 


1300 and 1302 Chestnut Street. 





“THE KEYSTONE PRESS.” 


THE GREATEST BOOK EVER PUBLISHED ON THE SUBJECT: 
Normal System of Voice Training. 


Comprising a series of over GO lessons in the treatment of the voice, for voice 
building and the cure of vocal defects, for singers, speakers, and readers. 


Clergymen, Singers, Public Speakers, Teachers, Lawyers, and all 
Who desire to improve their vocal powers, either to add voice, or for the cure of vocal defects, 
such as huskiness, clergyman's sore throat, in fact, every vocal defect, aside from acute bron- 
chitis—should have this book. They are equal to those usually 


SENT BY MAIL AT THE PRICE OF $1.00 EACH, OR $60.00 A SET. 


THE PRICE OF THE BOOK IS ONLY $2.00, ooutse in’ voice 


culture and vocal defects. An important chapter is also added relating to Sunday- 
school and congregational singing, and “ Position in Ninging.” 


WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 


“T can conscientiously say that the exercises embodied within this book are the grandest in 
the world for the proper normal cultivation of that most wonderful of instruments—the voice.” 
—So says one of the best voice teachers in the country. 

“ ... Tecan sing with far greater ease and power, and have added two and a half tones to 
my compass, and have improved the quality of my voice. I therefore commend this system of 
téaching.”—Suys a physician of large experience, who has used this system. 











Bound in cloth, $2.00; in paper cover, $1.50. Discount to Clergymen. 
Ask your bookseller for it, If he hasn’t got the book, have him send for it. 


W. H. GEISTWEIT, Publisher, 706 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 





The Daintiest and the Best Knife Ever Made. 





Nl our goods are . but this knife 

phy ae SS 

ase f razor, and every one 

tile tested, It Is sinail, but strong ; just 

the Knife for teacher, Or any 

ome else who wants A GOOD Knife, 
3 


ite blade), $1 fe bay exire quality { Binde boys! 


BY THE AUTIIOR OF THE 
“WIDE, WIDE WORLD.” 
NOBODY, a story, 12mo, $1.75 
Uniform with : 
My Desire, 12mo, - © LB 
The End of a Coil,12mo, - 1.75 
The Letter of Credit, 12mo, — 1.75 


“The author of the ‘Wide, Wide World’ 
and ‘Queechy’ must have drunk from the 
fountain of eternal youth, so fresh and unworn 
does she come to us in her last new story— 
‘ Nobody.’ "— Boston Herald, 

“ The character of Mrs. Armadale, the Puri- 
tan Grandmother, is finely drawn.’’—Zion’s 
Herald. 

“ Lois, the ‘ Nobody ’ of the story, turns out a 
very interesting somebody.”—Fuithand Works. 

“The purity of sentiment which character- 
izes the works of this author makes them wel- 
come in every home.” — \ 


ITanna’s Life of Christ, 
2182 pages, 3 vols., cloth, - $2.50 


God’s Light on Dark 
Clouds. CuyLer, - - 75 


Fifteen ; or, Lydia’s Fappenings. 1.50 


Moses and the Prophets, 
by Prof.Green, - - - 


Spurgeon’ s morning ty Morning, 1.00 
“6 Evening by Evening, 1.00 


Robert Carter and Brothers, 
530 Broadway, New York. 


Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, on 
1 receipt of the price. 


WHY 
HENRY WARD BEECHER 


Full and Revised Report of hi kab’ 
Statement, PRICE 10 CENTS 


SPURGEON’S 
TREASURY OF DAVID. 


Vel. V. Price per vol., $2. 
HOYT-WARD 


CYCLOPADIA OF QUOTATIONS. 


“The most and best work of the kind.” —Judge 
Edmunds, of U. 8. Senate. 

tes odds the best book of quotations in exis 
tence."—WN. ¥. di 


. ¥. Heral 
PRICE, 90 PAGES, 8vo......... 5.00. 
a@ Full catalogue of our books free. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10 & 13 Dey St., N. Y. 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 


BOOK i lawrections and Patterns for Rt med 
Needte , Kensington, Nmbroidery rr 

for making numerous kinds of Crochet and ‘Knitied 

Work, erns fur Hund Bag, Tidy, Mat, Oak-Leaf 

Cover, etc, Tells bow to make South Kew 

af Outline, Persian, , Satin, and Feather 














~s ene a ion 'tham' a 
signa, 8 Alphabets, ce, 

toca. Brectat OrreR.—All for ls 3c. stamps. J. e 
LveaLis, Lynn, Massachusetis. 


B| Hover’s Manuscript Paper. 


U SAVE YOUR EYESIGHT, 
HAVE A BLAC R_ MANUSCRIPT. 


Paper, N 
tL LIPMAN, 81 wth Se Pulled” 








AY TAMU AY CAs 


ILLUSTRATING THE INTERNATIONAL 


SERIES S.S.LESSONS 


GIVEN TO ANY SUNDAY SCHOOL 


ANT ADDR 
HIS 


TDENCE L/THOGRAPH CO 
PROVIDENCE. R/ 


C AN DY FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
FOR FESTIVALS. ; 
Samp 


m an of 00, 18, ond Me. mixtores now ready. 

Quality unexcelled. Guaranteed pure, and price the 

low Hundreds of churches annually supplied, 

Pound samples mailed in metallic boxes at 41, 3%, 0g 

bh Sy — of ag oxes and pevel 
od A. “. ; 

live circular. = cooread al 


CROFT, WILBUR, & Co 


i; 


12326 Market Strect, Phila. 


OLDING CORNUCOPIA 


FOR CH RINTMAA, BY MAIL. 


CORNELL & §. 
Birmingham, Conn. 


12 ISrened Christmas rao Be 
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A Good Thing for Your Scholars. 


An increasingly large 
are glad to find in The Sh 


beautiful colored map of “ The 


Scholars’ Quarterly many attractive hel 
even though it be somewhat higher than that Chi 


of other lesson pu 


months, 35 cents ; for 10 scholars, one year, $2.50 ; three months, 63 cents. Send seven cents for a specimen copy. 


TO INTRODUCE (T.—If you have not used The Scholars’ Quarterly in your school or class within a year, we will su 
pw | only, at just one-half the above regular rates. Such orders must be accompanied with the statement that The Scholars’ Quarte 


number of Sunday-school teachers believe that it is wisest to secure for their scholars the best help that can be obtained. Such teachers 
that cannot be had elsewhere, and they are quite willing to pay the price necessary to secure them, 

lications. The number for the first quarter of 1883 will have an ap priate illustrated cover, @ 

ield of the First Missionaries,” ictures, music, and the usual full assortment of lesson helps. The Scholare 

a year, or $25.00 for a hundred copies a year. It is sent by mail without costing subscribers anything for 

at the yearly rate; under 10 copies, three months, seven cents each. 


Quarterly costs 25 cents 


Subscriptions are taken for three or six months 
To supply a class costs, for instance, as follows:—For five scholars, one year, $1.25; three 


pply it to you on trial, for one 
yeaity published by The Sunday 


ool Times has not been used im the school or class within a year. These rates, which are much below the cost of production, are caly for new trial-orders. 






















JOHN ‘D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








o—#BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY PRESENTS !.4-—. 


A (ponae: Organs «2 Pianofortes. 


“THE MOST SUCCESSFUL HOUSE IN AMERICA,”—— 


<S the time is approaching when 
many will pA something hand- 
some for HOLIDAY, Birt yor 
Wedding Preaents, I beg to ar 
nounce that nothing can be more suita- 
bie than an ORGAN or PIANO- 
FORTE. supers yee make a pur- 
chase write for ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE showin elegant 











styles at lowest prices. DO NOT 

BUY ELSEWHERE wntil you 

BEND FOR HOLIDAY CIRCU- 

LARS, NOW READY. Vatuable information to the retati 
buyer._g If you have no time to write a letter send a postal anyway. 
Address or callupon DANIEL F. ‘BLATES, 
{ rattrosd "Ave. & Weatty | St. 


OFFICES a 
} { mentty Bs Huliding, Was 
WASLINGTON, NEW JERSEY, UNITED ®#@T,ATES 





“The Largest 0 and Piano Establishment in Existence.” 
While as rule over the doors of other a eatatette * Positively Eg Admit. 


tance, &c.,’’ over Beatty's you read ‘‘ visirond ania ALWAYS WELCOME.” 
PP FI DD LIPS PLD 





CUT PRICES = Uammsemenysiric aa arms 





The Pameus LIVERMORE 
STYLOGRAPHIC PEN at $2.00 


Former Price, 63.00. Pens sent by recurn mail. Parties will alse receive a sufficient quantity of superior 
ink for six months’ use. Send monev with order or stan for deserintive wrales. Vene fully ae ad oney 
tefunded if uot satisfactory. BSTYWLOGRA PHIC PEN COMPANY, 290 inston 








KNA 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and 
Durability. 


WwiL 1AM KNABE & CO 
Nos. 4 = 26 Weat ro Street, Baltimore 
. 112 Finh Avenue, New York. 


ie ORGANS. 


bees ONLY REED ORGA WIttHl a la 
G TUBES GIVING iPr ORGAN 


Not pend equal, but superior, to all others. bog to oe 
Send for Lllustrated Catalogue (malied free). 
CLOUGH & WARREN ORGAN COMPANY, 


4 E. Mth Stree DETROIT. 
NEW YORK.” } on { meres Sia) 


Pl ANOS PPoampeent Ressmees 
DRGANS ISkuke ai ie, Fee 
NomAaUn WAT tee a Ot Gon ons Pinas i 
BEATTY'S to SEATTY’C Organs, 27 stops, $125. Pianos, $297. 


M. Fao 
runnin a and night. Catal 
tess Daniel E Beatty Washington, 
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Weating Xk ppardl and 
Housekeeping Appoint- 
freight, accord. 
ing to circumstances—eubject to return and 
andof money if not satisfactory. Cata- 
JOHN WANAMAKEK, Puicapeurata, 
We have the largest retall stock fn the Valted tates. 
Free to any address west 
of Penna.and N. Y. upon 
descriptions of everything required for 
personal or family use,with over 2,200 
wholesale prices, in quantities to suit 
the purchaser. Only house in America 
MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
_ 9et and a9 Wabash Avenee, 
POST FACILITIES 
FOR OUT-OF-TOWN 
an mode of ordering by mati fs 
thousands, and 
Mail Order Department, 
we are onanies es all de- 


in Drv Goods, 
mentssent by mail, express or 
logue, with details, mailed on application. 
Not Fail 
to send for 
our FALL 
Price- List 
for 1882. 
application, Contains 
illustrations, We sell ALL goods at 
who make this their special business, 
SPECIAL 
RESIDENTS. 
owe to The “bdenas of our 
mands for SA Goons, 


Those once ens this system of 
purchasing will see immense 
adv yee it offers, and continue to 
use it in preference to buying 
limited assortments, 


SNODGRASS, MURRAY & (0, 
CLOTHS 

For LADIES, MEN'S, and BOYS’ WEAR, 

MARKET & NINTH STS, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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CHRISTMAS EXERCISES. 


The Christ Child”), and “ Christ, All and in All” (by Mrs. Hl. F. Eaton, author of “ The Won- 
derful”). Each of these exercises will also be printed in pamphlet form, and will be mailed to 
any address at the rate of $2.00 per hundred copies, 

The three Christmas Exercises that have been so popular within the past year or two, “ The 


$2.00 per hundred copies. Samples of any of these Exercises will be mailed at five cents each. 
Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LESSON LEAVES. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF furnishes each Sunday's lesson on a separate sheet 
itself, with questions, notes, home readings, marginal references, ete. The leaves for each mont 
are sent by mail in ample time for distribution. The price is $7.20 per hundred copies @ year, 
oad 60 cents a month, ~ the same proportionate rate for larger or smaller open ag 


ing the amount of paper and petting furnished, and the care given to its preparation, this 
the cheapest Lesson of i in use 





THE QUESTION LEAF is meeting want long felt by superintendents and teachers who 





have desired to increase lesson study at home. The questions are printed on writing paper (a 





separate leaf for each Sunday), and require written answers from the scholars. It does not take 











Our new cata- 
logue will tell you 
how safely, easily and 
cheaply you can buy 
clothing for men or boys 
y mail. Send your ad- 
dress, and we will forward it 
by return post. 

Wanamaker & Brown. 


Oak Hall, 
Sixth aad Marke: Ses., Philedeiphia. 


the place of other lesson helps, but is a valuable supplement to them. The leaf has been used 
for several months by some of the best Suniday-schools of the country, and is sure to come into 
general use as soon as teachers learn its value. 


Price, 80 cents per hundred a month, and the same proportionate rate for larger or smalle, 
quantities. Orders not taken for less than a full calendar month. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Use A Binder. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of The Sunday School Times in good 
condition, and have them at hand for reference, should use a binder. We can 
send by mail, postage paid, a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 








Reeston Keon Go. 


School Times, and are of the best manufacture. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week, thus keeping the file complete. Address, 


Two new Christmas Exercises of a simple, scriptural character, will appear soon in The 
Sunday School Times,—‘ The Gift by Grace” (by James IT. Flint, author of “ The Glories of 


Wonderful,” “ The Gift of Gifts,” and “The Glories of the Christ Child,” will be reissued at 


half leather, for $1.50. These binders have been made expressly for The Sunday 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








BR \c ‘THE PERFECT WRITING MACHINE. | Setter and Cheaper than Stamping! 
ON ers. - THE | 
(09 WASIINGTON STREET, CHICAGO. <2 BRIGGS TRANSFER PAPERS 
Receive the accoufits ef Merchants, Bankers and ‘ IDEAL i] 
others. F C | h Sent by Mail to any part of the United States, 
lmsve certificates of deposit. a IPrap 5 A Yare irge Transfers theee Patterns te 
a D y 
Discount commercial paper. Twice the of the early ay “wy dice te suitable Se “outiinin . Pichi o-, 
a " in jer sen me 
Loan money on approved collaterals, ——— roe Ae | Bes on Address, WW. I  QUINDY,. 
Standard Shaft West Winsted Conn., 312 Kuetia Ave. +» Cleveland, O. 
woe og r? . for illustrated Catalogue. SEND 235 cta. cla, 60 ota. or $1.00 for 
Patented. (Anti- . Ramyile Pal 
Rattler) Pair! POR SALE! OVER (lear, FARMS IN ATi LETiC w SUSPENDERS. 
sian doe pre |. wy propesty = vans pay _ few green Fer Ex hei igi ees 
Extraor- ehange western lan a goud town property . URNER BR Inven' 
dine = ry Induce: Arcularssenb. J. U- BRISTOR, Martinaburg,W. Va. | Washington St, Boston, hises. 
rw * orey & Oo, fet “hear Gor er fe eee 10 10 zz seein tte 
ips la paper. addres, DM FATTY, Geneva, SY. MRT A Re 
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The Orchestrion Harmonette. 
ii in ae usigal vay I 


Sin conctrection 3 sifous tn 
decoration ; paveegen 

ae uy: and more powerful 

It plays any tune,— ep wim ag 42 Organ 

—and @ little child can eperate tt. 

a8 contains many p.tented improvements, and is 
. the most porte ne hepa” bo int bm 
et. Price usic, only @ cents por foot. 
Masic can be sent by mali at any time. ba A is 

the most beautiful and acceptable present 

= = 3, o7asio. A it wil min play ovusle 

and any one can 


to fon ae pu ue gre ping 0 thang ash 


Una AN puedo 3 pes Street, acHUsErTs 


Saves prices ever knowa 
Mreech Loaders, 

Hifies, & Beveivers 

OUR $15 SHOT-GUN 

SS cae te cect 


_P. POWELL &80N, 235 Main Sireet, CLNCINM ATI, Oe 















Catalogue. 
My eee 
“Blessed is the man whe prepares a pleasure for « child.” 


THE: NEW? TOY. 


Petent Harmless Motte 


TOY PISTOL, 


—- very 8 oY, end Cirl wa 
Sochentbars acm't 


pes paid. ALFRED TATOUee: Bites tines who 
EVERY AGENTS, FARMERS 
BODY ese 


per month selling our articles, 
& & SHEPARD &CO., 240 ELM ST., CINCIMEATI,@ 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. | 








PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
et the pyoattten be rates, which include postage. 











From i 400) 2.00 ence. 
6 to Ucopies wenhetberes SeetIbkedée . 1.2 
* 10 to iP copies LB a 
» San SIT scnsaisShsapieihbpereaiasitbsedtnneebeceeetion i~o * 
eon oe eer ee up to what date 
@ subsoriber has paid. If the puplisher | does not by that 
dale receive a iber that the paper 
bs diesontinuad cont wosend tt. The var 


etl, Roweeer, be 
subsortber 30 

time that he has received it, The papers for a club will 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal for he same is récetved. 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion ofa 
year at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at the 
same rate at which the club, as first formed, would be 
authorized to subscribe anew. Such additional sub- 

scriptions to expire at the same time with the clubas 
or pally Rete The new subscribers to pay pro 
rae 2 fg th he time of their subscriptions. 

ao rs for a club, whether gol: 

ress, or seut separately to the members of 

the club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the 
subscription, 

Subscribers asking to ave the sreste of a paper 
¢ ged should be care y the post 

ce to which they ad na hg sent, buts algo the one to 
which it has beeu sent. All addresses should include 
ay county and state. 

Any person wishing to renew either a angie or club 
subscription, in connection with which his name has 
not before been known to the publisher, will please 
give the name of the person to whom the paper or 
papers ve heretofore been sent. 

ubsoribers wishing to lutroduce The 
friends, can have specimen copies sent 
office to any address, 


THE WEEKLY ‘the year. LEAF. A separate leaf for 
every Sunday in t 

4.0 

2 


100 copies, oun month ‘. 
Orders not taken 


mes to their 
ee from this 








100 coples, one year........« 
Leas than 100 copies at same rate. 
for leas than one calendar mo month. 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. Contains the Les- 
sons for three months, with colered map, beautiful 
pours, appropriate music, es ae 
00 copies, one year (four quarters)... 
Single copy, one year (four quarters)... 
100 copies, three months (one quarter). 
Under 10 copies, three months, eac 


THE QUESTION LEAF. A separate leaf for each 
Sunday. Printed on writing paper, and requiring 
written answers to questions on the nana 
100 00 copies, or one month. 
ear 


















Leap than 100 copies at same Tal 
for less than one calendar month, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
London, E. C., will send the American Sunda: y School 
Times, post 5 
pentyl Tithe weineine epaid. 
80 ry ncipal newsd: 
ov will also the Scholars’ Quarterly, p oe fourpence. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


The uniform rate for ordinary ag tn! cggeme oa! is = S 
cents per agate line (14 lines to an ), each tf 
tion, whether for one ee + more, exce; ting for th the 
months of November and mber. ring these 
months there being a 


p. "dlroulation, 
with a pressure of advert 


ng matter for its co! umn, 


the will be 40 cents per line. Advertise- 
ments innt early in the year, but runni 
through November and December, will be charged 
me in . eaxe See the i ues * - yo none 
ne r otices (be: geois type, 
in the Business oe t wi per conned 
line for each Insertion, and for 0! (solid 
oqnte? 580 cents per line for each insertion at any season. 
iptions or advertisements 


on me y ya + chew he Subscr' 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


DO YOUR OWN STAMPING 


For embrolde om Qe — oo Bes | instructions, 
1.00, rus Can er ote seed 

00 and Ail different. ase he wea 

ee all other designs all th 


— Pa AiR CO. CO,, L24 Gontral A Ave. Lynn, ag 
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eee 


; phiet, giv 
oney Purses, nt Sapa een hare will Callas te 


Essar A AyBLTONG Ge. 


























- ‘MORGAN & HEADLY, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


DIAMONDS) 


N. W. Cor, Tenth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, 
(R8STABLISHED 1848) 
mone Solitaire Diam 
Rings from 


ond 
r up, and will send R= 
Adame Express, ©. Be subject to inspection. ws 
GOODS 6BNT FOR SELECTION ON BECKIPT OF 
BEFERENOR. 


FSTERBRO 


Leading Numbers: 14, 048; 130, 333, 161. 


For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 john St.. New York 


~~ Tilton's Decorative Art Color Box. 


Offer beautifnll 





STEEL 
PENS 
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WHAT WILL THE WEATHER BETO-MORRDVA.| 
Pool’ E Signal Service Barometer 


GLASS D ERMOMBTER COMBINED, 
wit wun ou! 
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and Scientific men of the 
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The ‘Ihermometer and Barometer are 
with silver plated trimmings, etc., ma 





weather 12 to 48 hears 


d indicate co; hange tn the 
will tell what isa fea fof thor i bs a pe and from what 


to navigator an their work 


wh the p’ 
BEST IN THE WORLD! 
ut in a nicely finished walnut frame 


on it a beautiful as well as useful or- 


Gay t to be the 











Hement. We will rend you a samp i one, delivered free, to your place, in gooc 
order, on receipt of 61, or six for 84. "Age uts are making From 4 5 + w 
‘daily s Hing them. 4 triad will convince you. Order at once. It Selle at 
gS BIGHT! Just the thipg to sell to farmers, merchants, etc. Invaluable to 
fu: te” agg’ U. 8. Postuge Stamps taken if in good order, but money pre- 
: at terred. Fente want 
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ADMINISTERED BY IN mee 


ee to ¢€ 
(Largest establishment of t 
\ (We refer tothe Mayor, Postmaster; 
ubigoal Banks, or ony posiness Rouse swe KO, ° 

rite your Post ce, County and State plainly, and remit by money-order, 
draft on New York or registered atta at our risk. 


Beantiful and 
EAD WHAT T 
T find Pool's iesccttees works as well 


CA 
rometer received in good pth and must say that the 


instrument otrvanite’ Perfect and Reliable. 
If not satisfied on receiving the instrument, return it at once an 
we will refund your money, Please state where you | saw our r advertisement. 


mens sot ee 
fo “ye roves = 
hew treatment seem 


rence.” — Luthera: 
hi 


eg Home ipa 
sh mae peat 


LATION. 1109 and trite fae Me Phisdenis, Pa, 


Circular and f ¥4 
WEES TAEhMOMETER WORKS, 


tnd in the world) Oswego,0sw 0Co.,N. Y. 
uaty Clerk, First “tod Secoud Na- 


1 Present. 
p PUBLICS SA SaSrt tt 
one that costs jollars. You can rely on it 
PT. CHAS. B. ROGERS, Ship. Teitiehe, " San Francisco. 
Instrument gives pay sat- 


It is ater made and wonderfully cheap at two dolia 


Gzo. B. PARSONS, M. C. R. R. Office, Detro it, Mich, 


Ms Barometer has already saved me many times its ee in foretelling the ‘weather, 

Tt is a wonderful curiosity and works to perfection. F. 
RE OF WORTHLESS 

without our Trade Mark, and Sicnature of J. A. Poov.. 


OBERTSON, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Iw TATIONS. None genuine 
on back of Instrument 
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Size 24x31, Prices, 1 B ord $2. 
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HAT EVERY S. SCHOOL 


HT TO HAVE,” is the universal verdict of all who have wed the 


Price, per year, $3.00; 6 mouths, $1.75 ; 3 months, $1.00. 


THE PRIMARY LESS 


A valuable aid to the teachers of the LITIiBD FOw 
00 ; o eeaie, | $1.00. “@ Trial copies will be 


it fail to send for samples, you will be ee 
LAUER & Yost, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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LINOLEUM 


REMARKABLE. 
FLOOR COVERING, 


MADE OF CORK. 
SOFT, ELASTIC, DURABLE. 


The onl meine article has the word “ Linoteux”’ 
printed oa ihe back of every square yard. 


KEPT BY ALL CARPET DEALERS. 


Per Gent. Ott 


SUP - LIES’ 
Graded Papers and graded Lesson Helps at prices 

far belowallothers On trial, for three months, 50 

Per cent. off and if not found veer, this is refunded 
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and full particulars. DAVID ©. COOK, 46 Adaws 
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lamp stands and knee swells of new de of the world, see Estimonial Sheet, SENT FREt. 

Octaves, 10 full sets of Golden | Re they, C. T. QUINTARD, “Bishop of Tenn.,” writes:—" I 
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Church ‘Sets Complete, $35 to $500. 
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Is now extensively used, and is prescribed by the medi- 
cal faculty wherever it has been introduced. 
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It is prepared with the most sen teense eare from the choicest materials. Is the best and most agreeable preparation 
Favorably known to the public since in the world for constipation and the disorders that 
1826. Church,Chapel, Schoo!, Fire Alarm 


attend It. 
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It is safe to predict that, during 1883, The Sunday School Times will be more helpful to pastors, superintendents and Sunday-school teachers than ever before, 
Attention is called to the announcement made below of some of the plans of the paper for the first six months of the ycar. The array of distinguished scholars 
and writers presented as contributors, is proof that the conductors of The Sunday School Times are determined to give its readers the best that can be had. They 
have learned that the great mass of Sunday-school workers are not slow to appreciate such efforts in their behalf With the wonderfully low club rates, and the new 
plan for the smaller schools, what teacher will be willing to do without the help which this paper affords ? 





The Critical Notes on the New Testament lessons will be written by Ex- Persecutions of the Early Church. 


President Theodore D. Woolsey, D.D., LL.D., of Yale College, Chairman of the | By Gzonae P. Fisuen, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale College. 
American Company of New Testament Revisers. 





The Critical Notes on the Old Testament lessons will be written by Professor The First Christian Martyr. 
William H. Green, D.D., LL.D., of P rinceton College, Chairman of the Ameri- By the Rr. Rev. Atrrep Lez, D.D., Bishop of Delaware, member of the American Com- 
can Company of Old Testament Revisers. 


pany of New Testament Revisers. 
Special articles in the line of the lessons for the first six months of the year 

have already been i from a ag of a — paar ye gH and The Herod of the Acts. 

writers of Europe and America. From week to week until the of the year, alt 

additional articles of this character will be announced. Among those already | 57 % 2#v. Laonann Woorarr Bacox, D.D, the brilliant ewsayiet. 

secured are the following: 


Se tetreduailin to the. Stade of % Deacons and Deaconesses of the Apostolic Church. 
. —r. _ 2: By Proresson Puruir Scuarr, D.D., LL.D., President of the American Company for the 
By Ex-Paespent Taxropore D. Woorsey, D.D., LL.D., of Yale College, Chairman of the 














American Company of New Testament Revisers. * Revision of the Bible. 
Critical Theories of the Composition of the Acts. The Training of St. Paul for his Work among the Gentiles. 
, By the Very Rev. J.8. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester, joint author of Conybeare and 
By Casrar Rene Greoory, Pu. D., Leipzig, Editor of Tischendorf’s great unfinished work. Hewson’ Life of &. 0 








The World as it was in the Apostelio Age. 


tee as 25 Dy. Peed pal Ss thee Chabttied . The Missionary Spirit in the Apostolic Church. 
By Ex-Paovoer ©. J. Genie, LL. D, Professor of History versity of Pennsylvania. |» piano Epmump bE Scitweimirz, D.D., of the Moravian Church. 








Jewish Expectations Concerning the Messiah. 


: Early Christian Missions. 














Christianity’s Conflict with Paganism. 
Se eee at Sore eee ee VO ee Oe Ape. By Gzrmarvr Unimorx, D.D., Abbot of Loccum and Chief Ecclesiastic of the Lutheran 
By the Rr. Rey. C. J. Exuicorr, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, Church in Hanover, author of The Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism. 
Chairman of the English Company of New Testament Revisers. 
Fagan incarnations in Contrast with The Incarnation. | 
The Scope and Purpose of the Apostolic Miracles. eat 
Prue G. M. Grant, D.D., of ’3 U ty, Canada. 
By Ex-Paesrpenr Marx Horxims, D.D., LL.D, of Williams College. ———— Seer 








The Secret of Christianity’s Power. 


The Natural Aspects of the Apostolic Miracles. By Presrpent Lemur. Moss, D.D., of Indiana University. 


By Prrvcreat J. W. Dawson, D.D., LL.D., of Canada, the eminent Christian scientist. 








The Transition from the Jewish to the Christian Church, as Illustrated by the Reformation. 


By Vicz-Provost C. P. Krautu, D.D., LL.D., of the University of Pennsylvania, member 
of the American Company of Old Testament Revisers. 


The Jewish Authorities in the Apostolic Age. 
By the Rev. C. D. Grysspure, LL.D., the eminent writer on Jewish Antiquities. 








Ethics of the Rabbis. 


Practical Lessons from the Early Church. 
By Dr. A. 8. Isaacs, Editor of The Jewish Messenger. 


By Brsnor Marrnew Srupson, D.D., LL.D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
For the lessons from the Old Testament in the last siz months of the year, an equally strong series of special articles is in progress of arranging. 








The various departments of lesson helps, such as the Lesson Surroundings, Bible Lights on the Lesson, Illustrative Applications, Teaching Hints, Hints for th 
Primary Teacher, Orientalisms of the Lesson, etc., will each be conducted by the person most skilled in treating that sstleahed hase of lesian indy The editorial 
force of the paper, with H. Clay Trumbull at its head, includes M. C. Hazard, so widely known as editor of” The National Sunday School Teacher, of Chicago, 
which periodical has, during the past year, been merged in The Sunday School Times. 


‘SUBSCRIPTION RATES.—The subscription rates are as follows: From one to four copies, $2.00 each; from five to nine copies, $1.50 each; from ten 
to nineteen copies, $1.25 each ; twenty copies or over, $1.00 each. Subscriptions can be made for three or six months at the same proportionate rate. To the person 
forming, at these regular club rates, a club of either grade, we will send one additional copy free. The papers for a club, when it is so desired, will be sent to the 
separate individual addresses of its members, thus relieving the person who gets up a club of th 


e task of distributing them. It is intended that th 
shall all go to one post-office :—when, however, a portion of the teachers of a school get their mail anit from aid of rg at the papers for a club 


d others of th : 
from an post-office, the papers will be sent to the two or more offices, if desired. post-office, and others of the same school get theirs 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS—A New Plan.—To put the paper within the reach of the smaller schools, which, on account of having but f 
a mae ome arse out, — gp .. plan be gre to 3 sc mole the benefit of the big hc: ~~. According to the regular tart’ club of 
wenty subscriber is required, in order to secure the low rate of one dollar per copy a year. The new plan, however, ides that wh i 
force of teachers in any school is /ess than twenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 ae 4 ¥ . ee Eas oat Snes the. Gitte 


; on condition that the order for th be : 
a statement that the number of copies ordered in the club is not less than the full number of teachers in the school. When two Nera aeolian, 


. or more of the teacher: 
school belong to the same family, and therefore need but one paper, such teachers may be counted as ONE in making up the number for a club. of 3 of any 


SPECIMENS FREE.—To help in the forming of clubs we will send to any pastor, superintenden teacher, ies of : 
paper Gb tna Ee needed So-auable tho-entire freve of tenther in his school to cxamiac ie TT ore ore ae 


A FOUR WEEKS’ PLAN.—If a more thorough examination of the paper is desired than can be had throu 


gh receiving specimen copies of a single issue, 
the publisher will send (in packages to one address) any number of copies, each w for f eeks only, at the rate of eight i 
grape Braga 9 ) any pi eek, for four weeks only e rate of eight cents per copy. Ten copies would 


Thousands of teachers in schools of all denominations are now using The Sunday School Times, and the number is likely to be increased with th year. 
Can it not be introduced into your school? Now is the time to work the matter up. ” Galan you make an effort, perhaps pething will be done. “4 rn 


The Sunday School Times will be sent post free to any address in the United States or Canada for three months, on trial, for fifty cents. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pu. 
"he Gaday Geil "es Talands Uo dill caly sy gowersn Una ve Lrentrochy. Wild. Rowarg as pdveplaep of « ariy not In good snag be lnadverianly Tweriod 














